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American  Methodism's  first  missionary: 

He  Qame  a  Ringing ! 


/Ding  more!" 

That  message,  signaled  by  grunts  and  grins,  welcomed 
John  Stewart  to  campfire  circles  of  the  Wyandot  Indians  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1816.  They  couldn't  have  known 
it,  but  American  Methodism's  long  record  of  missionary  out- 
reach would  start  from  that  event— for  it  led,  three  years 
later,  to  establishment  of  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

John  Stewart  was  an  unlikely  candidate  for  greatness.  He 
was  a  reformed  drunkard,  half-educated,  and  only  recently 
had  been  converted  at  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  in  roister- 
ing Marietta.  But  he  had  a  sweet  tenor  voice  and  loved  to 
sing  hymns  and  spirituals  learned  back  in  Virginia,  where 
he  had  been  born  of  French-Negro-Indian  stock.  Roman 
Catholic  "black  robes"  had  been  accepted,  then  driven  out, 
by  the  capricious,  often-drunk  Wyandots.  They  wanted  noth- 
ing of  Christianity  — until  John  Stewart  came  a  singing. 

Lilting  spirituals  needed  no  translator,  but  Stewart's  exhor- 
tations did.  Fortunately,  William  Walker,  a  government 
Indian  subagent,  persuaded  Jonathan  Poynter,  a  Negro 
reared  by  the  Wyandots,  to  interpret  for  the  evangelist.  Soon 
Stewart  was  reaping  converts,  including  Poynter  and  several 
chiefs.  By  1819,  when  Stewart  finally  got  a  local  preacher's 
license,  other  ministers  were  volunteering  to  help. 

But  the  sweet-voiced  mulatto  had  sung  his  way  into 
Wyandot  hearts.  He  died  in  1823,  yet  the  Indians  didn't  for- 
get him  20  years  later  when  they  touched  pen  to  a  treaty 
assigning  them  to  new  homes  in  Kansas.  At  their  request, 
the  mission  church,  built  in  1824,  was  forever  to  be  held  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

You  can  see  it  today,  that  little  stone  church  with  its  two 
hallowed  acres.  It  is  one  of  Methodism's  10  official  shrines, 
so  named  by  the  i960  General  Conference  [see  the  Methodist 
Americana  Map,  November,  1959,  page  61].  Had  you  been 
at  Upper  Sandusky  last  September  25,  you  would  have  wit- 
nessed a  reverent  ceremony  in  which  a  plaque  was  dedicated 
to  the  Methodist  troubador  who  sleeps  in  the  churchyard. 
Not  forgotten  is  his  golden  voice,  which  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  loosed  the  chain  reaction  of  events  that  led  American 
followers  of  John  Wesley  to  translate  into  action  his  dictum: 
"I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish!' 


It  was  harvest-festival  time  in  the 
Wyandot  country  when  Stewart 
came  to  sing  and  tell  the  story 
of  Christ.  Eight  years  later  the 
open  shelter  in  the  painting  was 
replaced  by  a  mission  church, 
shown   (left)  as  it  stands  today. 


January 
Etchings 


January  days  are  blue  and  gray 
And  sometimes  silver-white— 
Etchings  of  reality, 
Phantoms  of  delight. 

Scenes  from  farthest  winter  clime 
Where  mornings  briskly  bow, 
Steel  shadows  spar  with  glints  of  sky, 
7rosts  furrow  hillside's  brow. 

Jreetop  ladies  standing  tall, 
Severe  in  stark  gray  gowns, 
Hold  heads  aloft  in  snowcap  clouds 
About  to  shawl  chill  towns. 

Boy-high  bushes  bending  low 
'  Qainst  razor  winds'  sharp  whims 
Can  scarcely  wait  for  new  snow  suits 
To  cover  shivering  limbs. 

Rain  maidens  huddle  (tameless  fires, 
7hen,  twinkling,  disappear- 
As  dazzling  Cinderellas  dance, 
Sparks  diamond  each  glass  tear. 

Down  from  celestial  flocks  of  geese 
Tloats  over  vale  and  crest, 
7ucks  drowsy  baby  seeds  snug  deep 
In  feather  beds  to  nest. 

Barefooted  beggar  birds  give  plaint 
7o  smug  fur-coated  scjuirrels 
Who  feast,  then  frolic  in  sweet  dreams 
Of  greening  lace-leaf  furls. 

Invading  sunbeams  ply  their  trade 
With  bright  bewitching  gleams, 
While  weary  woods-life  guards  all  snore 
By  ice-imprisoned  streams. 

January  days  are  blue  and  gray 
And  sometimes  silver-white— 
7or  oft  ere  velvet  days  are  done 
7hey're  cloaked  in  shades  of  night 

And  bonneted  in  moon-glazed  silk, 
Star  crystal  gem-bedight— 
Etchings  of  reality, 
Phantoms  of  delight ! 

—Emma  Blosser  Hartzler 


'"Hj.J 


Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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SOMETIMES  the  story  behind  a  story  can  be 
prettv  important,  too.  That's  one  reason  the  history 
of  Methodism  in  America  is  so  endlessly  appealing. 
Take,  for  example,  this  month's  second  cover  (pages 
2  and  3).  It  describes  how  one  John  Stewart  started, 
among  the  Wyandot  Indians  in  the  wilds  of 
northern  Ohio,  the  first  mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Well,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
Princeton-educated  missionary-minister,  the  Rev. 
James  Finley,  Stewart's  story  might  have  been  lost 
forever  in  the  mists  of  time.  For  it  was  Finley  who 
joined  Stewart  in  the  Upper  Sandusky  country  in 
1S21  to  give  standing  and  a  sure  future  to  the  latter's 
beginning  missionary  program.  He  told  Stewart's 
story  in  a  book  published  120  years  ago. 

When  Finley  arrived,  winter  was  coming  on.  His 
family  was  exposed,  without  shelter,  in  Indian  coun- 
try. What  could  a  soft-handed,  scholarly  minister 
do  about  that?  "We  commenced  getting  logs  to  put 
us  up  a  shelter,"  Finley  wrote.  "We  worked  almost 
day  and  night  until  the  skin  came  off  the  inside  of 
my  hands.  I  took  oak  bark,  boiled  it,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  the  decoction,  and  they  soon  got  well, 
and  became  hard.  .  .  .  On  the  very  day  that  snow 
began  to  fall,  we  moved  into  it  [the  shelter].  .  .  ." 

Sometimes,  when  you've  established  a  base  of 
operations  in  history,  a  story  keeps  growing — often 
a  long  time  after  it  is  set  in  type.  We  had  noted, 
in  our  research  about  Stewart,  that  the  Wyandots 
were  moved  west  by  the  U.S.  government  in  1843. 
Of  the  700  who  made  the  sad  journey,  half  were 
members  of  the  mission  church  served  in  years  past 
by  such  men  as  Stewart  and  Finley.  Then,  only 
yesterday,  while  thumbing  through  a  book  of  very 
old  folk  songs,  we  ran  across  one  titled:  The  Wyan- 
dot's Farewell  Song,  a  lament  which  has  an  almost 
hvmnlike  quality.  Here's  one  stanza  which  expresses 
one  Wyandot's  appreciation  of  our  missionary  work, 
as  well  as  his  sadness  over  being  forced  from  his 
home : 

Farewell,  tnv  white  friends  who  first  taught  me 
to  pray  and  worship  my  Maimer  and  Savior  each  day; 

Oh,  pray  for  the  native  whose  eyes  overflow  with 
tears  at  our  parting.  Alas!  I  must  go. 

Our  Cover:  It's  from  Walter  O.  Rutz  of  North 
Braddock,  Pa.,  and  was  picked  months  ago  with  po- 
litical impartiality.  Our  choice  fell  on  a  young  man 
who  was  assumed  to  be  pondering  the  four  years 
ahead — but  whether  he  viewed  the  past  with  alarm 
or  pointed  with  pride,  deponent  knoweth  not.  .  .  . 
A  new-year  baby  on  the  January  cover  has  become 
traditional  with  Together.  That  reminds  us  .  .  . 
Whv  don't  you  let  us  have  a  look  at  your  favorite 
baby,  too?  If  you  accept  this  suggestion,  send  a  color 
transparency  (not  a  print).  We'll  take  good  care  of 
your    photo    and    will    return    it. — Your     Editors 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Meant  Much  to  Senior  Citizens 

J.  BOND  JOHNSON,  Pastor 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Congratulations  on  your  Sunset  Issue 
[November].  As  the  pastor  of  a  down- 
town church  comprised  chiefly  of  senior 
citizens,  I  know  how  much  it  means  to 
them  to  be  given  special  recognition. 

Too  seldom  do  our  older  folks  find 
evidence  that  anyone  really  cares  about 
them. 

His    Verdict:    Magnifique! 

OLIN  E.  OESCHGER,  Gen,  Secij. 

Meth.  Bd.  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 

Chicago,  III. 

The  November  issue  of  Together  is 
MAGNIFIQUE!  Congratulations  to  you 
and  your  staff  on  its  production. 

You  strike  so  many  splendid  notes 
regarding  the  needs  and  "hungers  of  the 
heart"  of  our  senior  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  opportunities,  obligations,  and  pre- 
mium privileges  which   are   theirs. 

The  need  for  additional  facilities, 
services,  and  programs  for  older  persons 
is  recognized  across  the  nation.  This 
urgent  need  continues  as  a  major  con- 
cern of  The  Methodist  Church. 

You  have  the  wholehearted  thanks  of 
the  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  for 
your  warm  and  understanding  presenta- 
tion of  so  many  exciting  factors  in- 
volved in  the  mature  years. 

No  Sugar  at  Sunset? 

NORMAN    S.    NADEL 

Drama,  Music  Critic 

Columbus   Citizen-Journal 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Congratulations  on  the  concept  and 
execution  of  your  November  issue.  You 
treated  the  theme  of  advanced  age 
without  sentimentality,  but  with  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  good  sense.  Illustra- 
tions, layout,  selection  of  story  ma- 
terial— everything  made  it  a  memorable 
issue  of  a  generally  admirable  maga- 
zine. 

Liked    November    Cover 

MRS.  WILL  SNAPP 

Lexington,  Ky. 

When  I  look  at  the  sunset  pictures  in 
your  November  issue  [page  57-64],  I 
think  again  of  the  last  verse  of  a  poem 
Emily  Dickinson  wrote  about  the  sun: 

But  how  he  set,  I  know  not. 

There  seemed  a  purple  stile 

Which   little   yellow   boys  and  girls 


Were  climbing  all  the  while 

Till  when  they  reached  the  other  side, 

A  dominie  in  gray 

Put  gently  up  the  evening  bars, 

And  led  the  flock  away. 

I  liked  the  cover  picture  best  of  all. 
The  sky  reminds  you  that  day  is  end- 
ing, but  the  child  is  our  assurance  that 
life  goes  on. 

Appreciated  Sunset  Issue 

O.   L.  THOMPSON 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Congratulations  on  the  November 
issue  of  Together!  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  issues  of  our  church  magazine 
and  is  deserving  of  the  most  earnest 
commendation,  the  most  careful  study, 
and  the  best-treasured  place  in  home 
and  church  libraries. 

In  the  church's  eagerness  to  recruit 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  I  have  felt 
that  it  has  not  given  sufficient  emphasis 
to  the  older,  experienced  soldiers  of  the 
cross  now  in  their  declining  years.  I 
say  this  out  of  experience  as  one  of 
them,  but  humbly. 

An   Authority   Comments 

KARL    P.    MEISTER,    Consultant 

Meth.  Bd.  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 

Elyria,  Ohio 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aging  every  year  since  1930 
except  for  three  years  spent  as  a  dis- 
trict superintendent.  As  a  pioneer  in  this 
field,  I  can  say  your  November  issue  is 
the  finest  edition  of  any  magazine  I've 
seen  on  the  subject.  It's  something  I 
have  looked  forward  to  for  years! 

We  especially  appreciate  Dr.  Meister's 
verdict,  for  we're  mindful  of  his  12  years 
as  head  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes.  His  tireless  work,  also, 
on  the  planning  committee  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  has  been 
praised  by  many. 

The  conference  is  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary 9-12  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  will 
be  attended  by  delegates  from  all  50 
states. — Eds. 

For   Compulsory   Retirement 

HARRY  A.  PRICE,  Pastor 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  few  comments  on  Compulsory  Re- 
tirement at  a  Fixed  Age?  [November, 
page  29]: 

Almost   everybody   feels   that   retire- 


ment at  a  fixed  age  is  good — for  other 
people.  It's  when  it's  for  oneself  that 
one  develops  a  blind  spot.  I'm  think- 
ing now  of  ministers,  because  I  know 
them  better  than  any  other  group. 

First,  when  a  minister  over  70  says, 
"I'm  as  good  as  I  ever  was,"  I'm  afraid 
he's  trying  mainly  to  convince  himself. 

Second,  it's  between  65  and  72  that  a 
man  most  frequently  runs  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  appointive  system.  It's 
then  that  pastoral-relations  committees 
are  likely  to  say,  "We  need  a  younger 
man  for  our  situation." 

Finally,  a  man  who  retires  at  65  can 
go  somewhere  and  start  a  new  life  in  a 
new  situation.  As  an  "occasional" 
preacher,  he'll  probably  have  more  calls 
than  he  can  handle.  To  make  this  ad- 
justment after  72  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Retirement  should  be  a  grand  experi- 
ence. For  the  man  who  asks  for  it  vol- 
untarily at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  just  that. 

Methodists    Live    Longer,    But — 

EARL   C.   JEFFREY,    Vice-President 

Amer.  Business  Men's  Research  Fndn. 

Chicago,  III. 

May  I  point  out  an  error  in  Why 
Methodists  Live  Longer  [November, 
page  35]?  You  attribute  to  Dean  Walter 
G.  Muelder  the  statement,  "The  per- 
centage of  Methodists  75  years  of  age 
and  over  is  40  per  cent  higher  than  the 
percentage  in  the  total  U.S.  population 
75  years  of  age  and  over." 

Boston  University's  original  press  re- 
lease also  used  the  age  of  75.  In  con- 
ferring with  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Stotts,  how- 
ever, who  compiled  the  data  from  which 
the  release  was  prepared,  I  learned  that 
no  data  at  all  had  been  collected  which 
permitted  an  age  grouping  of  "75  and 
over."  In  all  probability,  the  mistake 
was  a  typing  error. 

But  the  point  of  longevity  for  Meth- 
odists— a  large  percentage  of  whom  are 
total  abstainers — becomes  even  more 
valid  when  "age  75"  is  corrected  to  "age 
45." 

Just  for  Senior  Citizens? 

ANDREW  PALLFELT 

Auburn,  Wash. 

Regarding  Uncle  Sam's  Helping  Hand 
[November,  page  20],  I  must  voice  a 
strong  criticism.  Am  I  supposed  to 
believe  that  all  the  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  organized  mostly  for  the 
benefit  of  us  older  people?  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  opinion  they  were 
for   the   benefit   of   people   of   all    ages. 

In  the  second  place:  After  25  years 
of  Social  Security  and  23  years  of  ef- 
fective Railroad  Retirement,  it  is  in- 
excusable for  anyone  who  writes  about 
them  not  to  know  that  both  are 
financed  by  an  employer-employee 
joint   payroll    tax,    and    that    both   sys- 
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terns  are  entirely  self-supporting  and 
not  dependent  on  any  of  Uncle  Sam's 
income. 

Mr.  Pallfelt  injers  things  that  were 
not  implied.  We  attempted  only  to  sum- 
marize briefly  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment offices  whose  programs  most 
directly  affect  older  persons. — Eds. 

No  Grandparents?  Adopt  Them! 

ELIZABETH   N.   WOOD 
Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

The  Pinkettes  in  Together's  Novem- 
ber issue  [Hospital  Vohinteers,  page  80] 
aren't  the  only  teen-agers  doing  some- 
thing for  senior  citizens.  Since  1952, 
Girl  Scout  troops  have  been  "adopting 
grandparents"  in  hospitals  and  homes 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  New  York  City  Area,  Girl 
Scouts  are  bringing  the  freshness  and 
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Girl  Scouts:  they  gain  what  they  give. 

vitality  of  youth  into  about  80  agencies 
for  the  aged. 

Old  and  young  need  each  other's 
companionship,  and  the  girls  have  found 
that  in  taking  a  personal  interest  in 
lonely  old  people  they  gain  as  much  as 
they   give. 

Ministers  Retire  Too  Young? 

CLARK  R.  YOST 

Eldorado,   III. 

Is  there  really  a  shortage  of  ministers? 
Is  not  the  shortage  a  result  of  lay  at- 
titudes and  ecclesiastical  policies? 

In  many  conferences,  20  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  ministers  are  in  "special 
appointments."  Another  large  percent- 
age are  retired  when  they  could  give 
years  of  effective  service.  Under  present 
pressures  and  policies,  many  retire  at 
65  who  could  serve  effectively  until  72. 

Wesley  Spelled  It  Out 

MRS.  ROY  M.  BRADY 

Kansas  City.  Kans. 

The  quotation  from  John  Wesley  be- 
low the  ai'ticle  To  Know  Yourself,  Medi- 
tate [October,  1960,  page  20]  added  a 
necessary  note.  The  article  itself  was 
sub-Christian,   to  say  the   least.   There 
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THE  COMING 
OF  CHRIST" 

One  of  the  most  unusual  offerings  ever  seen  on  television  will  be  brought 
to  viewers  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  21.  Sponsored  by  United 
States  Steel,  NBC's  widely  famed  'Project  20'  unit  will  present  "The 
Coming  of  Christ,"  in  full  color,  via  stations  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  Network. 

During  months  of  travel  and  research  around  the  world,  this  special 
unit  photographed  priceless  art  treasures  from  museums,  libraries, 
churches  and  private  collections,  to  be  exhibited  —  many  for  the  first 
time — to  the  nation's  television  audience.  The  masterworks  will  be  given 
life  and  movement  by  the  still-pictures-in-motion  technique  so  widely 
acclaimed  in  such  previous  'Project  20'  programs  as  "Meet  Mr.  Lincoln'' 
and  "Mark  Twain's  America." 

Please  see  your  local  newspaper  for  correct  local  time  and  channel. 

Produced  by  NBC's  'Project  20'  and  presented  by 

UNITED   STATES   STEEL  CORPORATION 
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ARCHITECTS:  Wagner  and  Hatmann, 
Williamsport,  Penna. 

Give  your  Church 
a  new  call  to  worship 
with  an  Overly  Spire 

This  new  and  striking  57'  spire 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Milton, 
Penna.  Prefabricated  by  Overly  in 
an  alodine  finish  aluminum,  this 
spire  will  last  the  church's  lifetime — ■ 
without  maintenance  costs.  Overly 
will  build  a  spire  to  suit  any  existing 
church  structure  at  a  cost  within 
your  budget.  For  more  information, 
write  for  our  28-page  history  of 
spires,  "Pointing  To  God." 


was  no  mention  of  any  spirit  or  power 
beyond  oneself. 

Most  of  us  are  already  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  ourselves  and  need  to 
meditate  upon  God  that  he  may  lift  us 
out  of  ourselves  into  his  greatness. 

Thank  you  for  the  many  fine  issues 
of  Together  you  give  us.  We  are  so 
prone  to  express  our  criticism  and  fail 
to  commend. 

Confusion  Over  Eddie 

MRS.  J.  N.  MICKELWAIT 

Hackberry,  La. 

Maybe  I'm  confused,  but  I've  seen 
Eddie  Hodges  on  television  several 
times,  and  he  always  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  be  a  Baptist  minister.  In  Un- 
usual Methodists  [October,  1960,  page 
18],  I  see  he  attends  a  Methodist  Sun- 
day school  and  is  earmarked  for  a 
scholarship  to  Methodist-related  Boston 
University. 

Eddie's  parents  report  that  Eddie  and 
other  members  of  their  family  have 
never  broken  the  ties  they  established 
with  a  Methodist  church  in  Mississippi 
before  Eddie  headed  toward  stardom. 
It  was  a  Methodist  minister's  wife  in 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  who  started  Eddie 
singing  in  her  choir.  Young  Hodges 
would  be  eligible  for  his  Boston  Uni- 
versity scholarship  regardless  of  his 
church  denomination;  however,  he  has 
not  definitely  decided  to  go  into  the 
ministry.  He  has  several  years  to  decide. 
He's  only  13. — Eds. 

Must  Be  Gremlins  About! 

MRS.  H.  E.  EVANS,  Church  Secy. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Lapses  in  Apses  [August,  I960,  page 
31]  reminded  me  that  the  day  before  I 
was  to  enter  the  hospital,  a  series  of 
humorous  typographical  errors  started. 
On  this  day  "meditate"  became  "medi- 
cate"— accidentally.  After  my  return, 
while  typing  up  notes  from  a  brain- 
storming session  on  ways  to  improve 
church  attendance,  the  suggestion  "free 
baby  sitters"  came  out  "free  baby  sis- 
ters."   Good    thing    I    caught    that    one! 


A  day  or  two  later,  the  custodians  were 
renamed  "dustodians." 

Together  Coes  to  Church  School 

MRS.   WILLIAM  E.   KERSEY,   JR. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Thank  you  for  October's  Reader's 
Choice  [My  Last  Wonderful  Days,  page 
26] .  I  remember  long  ago  reading  Hazel 
Andre's  record  of  her  desire  to  help 
others.  Now  I  can  reread  it. 

We  keep  our  copies  of  Together  be- 
cause every  issue  has  something  that 
helps  us  build,  or  which  challenges  or 
clears  our  thinking.  I  read  each  issue 
with  a  special  eye  to  ideas  that  help  me 
teach    kindergarten    on    Sunday. 

Cover    Inspires    Poetry 

MRS.  GRETTA  M.  HIGGS 
Akron,  Ohio 

Here  are  a  few  lines  suggested  to  me 
by  the  October,  1960,  cover  of  Together: 
Memory  is  a  treasure  chest 
That's   filled    with   autumn's    gold. 
Twice  blest  are  we  who  count  it  o'er 
Rejoicing  in  our  golden  store 
When   winter's   cold    winds    blow! 

'Little  Creatures'  Come  to  Life 

ETHEL   BACHMANN 

Woodlake,    Calif. 

Please  accept  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  God's  Little  Creatures 
[October,  1960,  pages  37-44].  As  a 
kindergarten  teacher,  I  was  overjoyed 
to  receive  the  pictures.  We've  had  all 
but  one  of  the  specimens  pictured  in 
our  classroom.  It  was  a  special  thrill  to 
me  as  a  teacher  because  I've  worked 
continuously  to  improve  my  reference 
files. 

How  to  Help  Your  Pastor 

HENRY  RATLIFF,   Pastor 

Hartford,  S.Dak. 

To  reach  Together's  2-million  circula- 
tion mark  by  1964,  set  by  the  General 
Conference,  we  shall  all  have  to  be  busy 
at  the  task.  Doing  so,  we  help  our  local 
churches. 

Let  each  official  board  of  every  small 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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From 

MRS.  T.  R.  EASTMAN 

Wilmot,  Kans. 

I  come  from  a  town  of  less  than  a  dozen  families,  and  I  have  seen  your 
October,  1960,  issue  showing  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  Kelvin  L.  McCray 
[How's  Your  Handwriting?  page  59]. 

I,  too,  am  interested  in  penmanship,  but  I  am  nearing  84  years  old  and 
this  is  written  without  glasses. 

I  can  furnish  different  styles  and  samples  of  penmanship  almost  entirely 
original,  and  mostly  acquired  after  I  was  40  years  old. 

We  salute  you.  Mrs.  Eastman,  a  worthy  peer  for  Mr.  McCray. — Eds. 
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church  furnish  its  pastor,  as  it  does  me 
here,  with  10  subscriptions,  so  he  can 
distribute  Together  in  nonsubscriber 
homes.  Later,  these  families  will  sub- 
scribe if  they  are  urged  to  do  so  by  post 
cards,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
visits  from  other  church  members  or 
the  pastor. 

Here,  fellow  Methodists,  is  a  way  we 
can  infuse  new  blood  into  our  churches. 

Request  From  Fiji  Missionary 

J.  B.  H.  ROBSON 

Suva,  Fiji 

In  my  work  as  a  Methodist  mission- 
ary, I  pay  weekly  visits  to  the  hos- 
pital near  Suva,  where — since  87  per 
cent  of  the  Fijian  people  are  Methodist 
— it  is  only  natural  that  most  of  the 
patients  are  Methodist.  I  often  wish  I 
had  suitable  literature  for  free  distribu- 
tion among  the  people,  but  it's  difficult 
to  find  the  right  thing. 

My  request  is  that,  if  possible,  an 
appeal  be  made  to  your  readers  to 
donate  old  copies  of  Together.  It  would 
be  of  much  help  among  our  people. 

For  those  who'd  like  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  nearly  150.000  Fijian  Meth- 
odists, the  parcel  post  rate  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  is  66(j:  for  the  first  pound  of 
Togethers,  ond  284  for  each  additional 
pound.  Send  to: 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  H.  Robson 

Methodist  Church  in  Fiji 

P.O.  Box  357 

Suva,  Fiji 

—Eds. 

Moravian  Thrilled  by  Apotheosis 

ROBERT  T.   BROWN 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

I  was  honestly  thrilled  to  see  the 
reproduction  of  Apotheosis,  the  painting 
by  Josef  Koci  [October,  1960,  page  2]. 
It  tells  more  of  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Moravian  Church  than  any  paint- 
ing I've  ever  seen. 

As  a  seventh-generation  Moravian  in 
Bethlehem,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  history  of  our  church.  My  wife 
and  I  visited  in  Prague  twice  and  saw 
the  Bethlehem  Chapel  where  John  Huss 
preached  in  native  Czech  rather  than 
Latin. 

'Church  Must  Take  Up   Fight' 

L.   E.   WALKER,   M.D. 

Hanford,  Calif. 

George  Daniels  correctly  states  that 
The  Narcotics  Evil  Is  Growing!  [Octo- 
ber, 1960,  page  30].  He's  also  right  that 
the  church  must  take  up  the  fight.  It's 
not  being  fought  to  anyone's  satisfaction 
elsewhere. 

Let  us  treat  the  seller  of  narcotics 
like  the  rapist  he  is.  Let  the  courts 
deal  these  murderers  of  personality  the 
most  severe  punishment.  But  leave  the 
unfortunate  user  alone  so  he  can  name 
his  tormentors  without  fear  of  a  court 


Pocket-Size  Devotional  Books  by 

LUCCOCK 


Never  Forget  to  Live 

An  inspiring  thought  and  a  word  of  encour- 
agement for  every  day  of  the  year  may  be 
found  in  this  book  of  365  brief  meditations 
written  on  53  original  weekly  themes.  Each 
meditation  is  preceded  by  a  scripture  reference 
and  closes  with  an  appropriate  prayer.  240 
pages. 

365  Windows 

The  365  meditations  in  this  book  enable  the 
reader  to  look  out  upon  the  world  through  a 
different  window — with  a  fresh  thought — each 
day.  Each  meditation  includes  a  scripture  refer- 
ence and  a  prayer.  Suitable  for  personal  or 
group  meditation.  240  pages. 

Order  from  your  bookstore  $2.  each 


HALFORD  E. 
LUCCOCK 

Halford  E.  Luccock  writes 
with  a  verve  and  clarity 
that  has  won  for  him  a 
wide  following  of  readers. 
Many  know  him  for  the 
pungent  humor  of  his 
letters  to  the  editor,  under 
the  pen  name  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  in  The  Christian 
Century.  Many  more  know 
him  for  the  more  than  24 
books  he  has  written. 

In  addition  to  his  writing, 
Dr.  Luccock  is  well-known 
as  a  preacher  and  as  a 
teacher. 


^Abingdon  Tress 


Publisher  of  THE    INTERPRETER'S   BIBLE 


irenee,  cut  ea&cf  tveuj  ta  tAafi  fax  ev&uf  $t£t 


Birthdays,  anniversaries,  graduations,  and  special  occasions  all 
present  the  problem  of  shopping  for  the  right  gift.  But,  now, 
Cokesbury  offers  you  a  novel  gift  idea  that  saves  you  time  and 
worry — a  convenient  gift  certificate. 

You  can  order  a  Gift  Certificate  for  any  amount — from  $1.00 
up — enclosing  payment  or  instructions  to  charge  to  your  account, 
giving  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  going.  We'll  mail 
the  Certificate  to  whomever  you  specify  or  to  you  if  you  prefer 
to  mail  it  yourself. 

A  Gift  Certificate  is  as  good  as  cash  at  any  of  our  Cokesbury 
stores — may  be  used  to  purchase  any  books  or  gifts  the  bearer 
chooses,  either  by  mail  or  personal  shopping. 


CUes^ 


irSend  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 


North  CentraliWestern 


Region 
•Chicago  11 
•  Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 


j  Region 
|Los  Angeles  29 
Portland  5 


Southwestern 
Region 

•  Dallas  1 


•San  Francisco  2  Kansas  City  6 


Southern 
Region 

Atlanta  3 
•Nashville  3 


Southeastern 
Region 

Baltimore  3 
•Richmond  16 
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HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE 


Educating  the   Leaders 
of  Tomorrow 

Fully  accredited  4-year  coed 
liberal  arts  colleue.  A.B.  and 
B.S.  degrees.  Methodist.  Scho- 
lastic, religious,  cultural  and 
community  life  stressed.  Guid- 
ance. Sports.  Summer  School. 
Beautiful  Southern  campus.  Est. 
1924.  Catalog. 

HIGH    POINT,   N.   C. 

Write   College    P.    R.    Office 


FULLY    ACCREDITED 

15. A.,  B.S.  degrees: 

•  Liberal  Arts 

•  Teacher  Training 
Pre-Engineering 


Coeducational 

Pre-Ministerial 
Pre- Medicine 
Pre- Pharmacy 
Business  Administration 


Art.  Music,  Drama.  Social,  cultural,  athletic  activities 
Choir.  Methodist.  J7  acre  campus,  modern  buildings. 
Approx.  rate  $1,000.  Enter  first  of  any  quarter — Sept., 
Jan.,  March,  June.  For  catalog  and  information  writ*-: 
Director  of  Admissions  Box    M,    Athens,    Tenn. 


-    PENNINGTON   -i 

Methodist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boys.   Owned  by   the  New  Jersey  Conference. 

"Only  the  Kxcellent."  Thorough  preparation  for 
college.  Fully  accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Small  classes. 
Individual  guidance.  Developmental  reading.  40-acre 
rural  campus  near  Princeton.  Attractive  buildings. 
Moderate  rate.  Endowed.  Est.  1S:;S.  New  term 
Jan.  30,  Summer  School.  Catalog. 
Charles   R.   Smyth,    D.D.,    Box  45.    Pennington,   N.J. 


ARAR1   VALUE 


on 


wyna 


Situated  in  beautiful  new 
residential  area  in  suburban, 
metropolitan  Toledo. 
Excellent  access  to  Chicago, 
Detroit.  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  over  turnpikes 
and  expressways.  Gracious 
living  In  refined  atmosphere 
with  all  services  provided 
for  less  than  $5  a  day. 
Secured  life  leases  ($7,000- 
$19,500)  provide  a  suite 
or  studio  designed  for  your 
comfort. 

A  unique  refund  policy 
preserves  your  estate  In 
case  of  death  or  withdrawal 
within  lO  years. 


RE  ST  VIEW  (&£■  ApovUruiXi. 


I        AdOr. 
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OHIO  NORTHERN  UNIVERSITY 

ADA,  OHIO 
Fully  accredited — Methodist  owned — Coed — Estab.  1871 
—  1600  Students.  L1BE11AL  ARTS  (A.B..  U.S..  B.S.  Ed.) 
Humanities.  Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences.  Teacher 
Ed.,  Pre-Professional.  ENGINEERING  (B.S.)  civil. 
elec. .  mech.  PHARMACY  ( B. S.Ph. )  LAW  ( LI,. B. ) 
New  dorms — dining  hall.  07,000  vol.  library,  auarter 
system,  summer  term.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  G,  1901. 
Write  tor  catalog  and  information. 

DR.  F.  BRINGLE  MclNTOSH.  President 

—  Tennessee  Wesleyan  — 


Two-Year    Methodist   College    Granting    A. A.    Degree 

Coed.  Fully  accredited.  Transfer  and  career  courses  in 
the  Liberal  Arts.  Business  Administration.  Merchan- 
dising, Engineering,  Secretarial,  Medical  Secretarial, 
Courses  in  art.  drama,  music. 

WESLEY  COLLEGE 

Career    counseling.    Activities    program.    Chorus,    band. 
Intercollegiate    sports,    tennis.    New    dormitory    &    class- 
room buildings.   New  York  1  ISO  miles.   Established  1S7:;. 
Catalog.     Dr.     R.     H.     Parker.     Pres..     Dover     16.     Del. 


conviction  that  will  follow  him  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  narcotics  evil  can  be  stopped,  but 
laws  must  be  changed,  legislators  ap- 
proached. It  is  ridiculous  to  brand  a 
narcotics  user  a  criminal.  He  is  more 
like  an  innocent  bystander. 

Bike  Intrigues  Pastor 

WILLIAM    DORE,    Pastor 
Sudlersville,  Md. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  collapsible  bike 
used    by    Dr.    Paul    Dudley    White    as 


Dr.   White  and  his  collapsible  bik\e. 

shown  in  How  to  Avoid  a  Heart  Attack 
[November,  page  26]. 

Could  you  possibly  find  out  where  one 
could    get   such    a   bicycle? 

Dr.  White's  bike  is  a  Japanese  product 
— a  gift  from  the  Pakistan  ambassador 
to  Japan  who  was  a  former  patient. 
Similar  bicycles  may  be  purchased  in 
this  country  from  the  Nichimen  Co.  Inc., 
either  at  6  N.  Michigan  Ave.  in  Chicago, 
or  at  39  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Ap- 
proximate retail  price  is  $79.95 — Eds. 

Old  Toys  for  New 

MRS.  ANN  M.  STAJICH 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

My  children  and  I  have  enjoyed 
Together  and  "their  page"  [Together 
with  the  Small  Fry],  and  thought  you 
might  like  to  hear  about  one  of  our 
neighborhood  activities — a  Toy  Swap. 

On  a  designated  morning,  each  child 
brought  a  toy  he  no  longer  wanted 
and  swapped  it  for  a  new  treasure.  The 
mothers  came,  too,  and  each  brought 
contributions  to  the  mid -morning  snack 
— coffee,  rolls,  soft  drinks  and  cookies. 

It  was  a  nice,  sociable  morning  for 
us  mothers,  and  the  children  loved  it. 
They've  already  requested   another. 

Together  Helps  the  Hams 

A.   W.   SHEPHERD,   Pastor 

Founder,  WAMRAC 

Nottinghamshire,    England 

I've  received  interested  inquiries 
about  WAMRAC  (World  Association  of 
Methodist  Radio  Amateurs  and  Clubs) 


10 


since  Paging  Methodist  'Hams'  appeared 
[November,  page  102]. 

At  long  last  I  have  established  radio 
contact  with  American  Methodism 
through  the  Rev.  Norm  Preston,  who  is 
a  member  of  WAMRAC.  Thanks  for 
making  this  possible. 

For  the  uninitiated,  let  it  be  known 
that  WAMRAC  is  an  organization  of 
short-wave  "hams''  around  the  world 
operating  in  association  with  the  Meth- 
odist World  Council.  It's  a  new  channel 
for  fellowship  appealing  to  young  and 
old. — Eds. 

She  Was  There 

MRS.  KATE  EDWARDS  TWISS 
Lynden,  Wash. 

I  was  thrilled  by  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Alspaugh  [November,  page  10] 
about  the  lecture,  The  Bright  Side  of 
Libby  Prison,  which  I  heard  delivered 
at  a  Methodist  church  dedication  at 
Stanton,  Nebr.  The  year  was  1901,  I 
believe,  and  I  am  82  years  old. 

So    It    Is   With    People' 

MRS.   H.  JOHNSON 

Sheldon,  Iowa 

In  Mrs.  Chew's  letter  [November, 
page  108],  she  asked  if  parents  should 
ever  stop  being  parents,  and  if  the 
robin  didn't  continue  feeding  its  young 
long  after  they  left  the  nest. 

One  summer,  as  we  watched,  a  moth- 
er robin  and  her  young  one  poked  about 
our  back  yard.  The  mother  robin  would 
find  a  worm  and  feed  the  youngster, 
but  he  would  keep  on  following  and 
chirping. 

Finally,  the  mother  picked  up  a  twig 
about  two  inches  long  and  tried  to  poke 
it  down  her  baby's  throat.  The  young 
one  shook  his  head,  and  the  twig  flew. 
It  didn't  follow  its  mother  any  more. 

I  guess  Mama  Robin  thought,  "You 
are  old  enough  to  do  something  for 
yourself."  So  it  is  with  people.  It's  bet- 
ter for  the  youngsters  to  learn  to  do 
something  for  themselves.  Then  they 
won't  be  so  helpless  when  they  grow 
up. 

Methodist  Services  in  Mexico  City 

VIRGINIA  M.  RISLEY 

Atlantic    City,    N.J. 

I  write  to  tell  you  how  much  just  a 
few  lines  in  one  of  your  issues  meant 
to  me. 

Last  December,  when  I  went  to 
Mexico,  I  took  a  clipping  from  Together 
about  an  English-speaking  worship 
service  held  at  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Gante    Street,    Mexico    City. 

Attending  a  worship  service  there  was 
one  of  the  high  lights   of   my  trip! 

We  like  to  get  such  letters,  evincing 
a  growing  interest  of  American  Method- 
ists in  Methodism  of  other  lands.  Have 
you  had  an  experience  similar  to  Miss 
Risley's? — Eds. 
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PRAYERS  FOR  PRESIDENT-ELECT.  The  Council  of  Bishops 
of  The  Methodist  Church  has  sent  President-elect  John 
F.  Kennedy  a  telegram  assuring  him  of  their  prayers 
for  him  as  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities. 

MILLION  TO  WORK  ON  RACE  PROBLEM.  Between  now  and 
the  1964  General  Conference  more  than  a  million 
Methodists  will  become  involved  in  a  nation-wide 
effort  to  resolve  racial  tensions.  A  four-year 
race-relations  program,  approved  by  the  Division  of 
Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  and  by  the 
department  of  Christian  social  relations  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service,  opens  with 
a  200-member  committee  meeting  March  20-24,  1961,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  By  1964  the  study  and  action  is 
expected  to  involve  over  a  million  church  members. 

MEMBERSHIP  UP.  Membership  in  The  Methodist  Church 
increased  by  95,281  during  1960,  hiking  the  total 
in  the  U.S.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba  to  9,910,741.  Not 
included  are  nearly  a  million  members  in  overseas 
conferences,  and  1,609,936  preparatory  members 
in  the  U.S. 

LARGEST  SENATORIAL  DELEGATION.  Nineteen  of  the  100 
senators  in  the  87th  Congress  convening  in  January 
will  be  Methodists.  This  is  the  largest  denominational 
delegation  among  the  87  Protestant,  11  Roman 
Catholic,  and  2  Jewish  members. 

CHURCHES  TO  UNITE?  Union  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  The  Methodist  Church 
is  being  urged  by  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated 
clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterians.  His  proposal 
came  at  the  Triennial  Assembly  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  December  4-9,  at  San 
Francisco.  There  are  3  million  Episcopalians,  3 
million  Presbyterians,  2  million  Church  of  Christ 
members,  and  9.9  million  Methodists. 

NEW  PREXY  AT  DREW.  Dr.  Robert  Fisher  Oxnam,  president 
of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  ,  has  been  named 
president  of  Methodist-related  Drew  University, 
Madison,  N.J.,  succeeding  Bishop  Fred  G.  Holloway 
who  resigned  after  his  election  to  the  episcopacy. 
Dr.  Oxnam  is  the  son  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam. 

(More  church  news  on  page  68) 
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"Because  the  littlest  things  upset  my  nerves, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


'Spilled  milk  is  annoying.  But  when  it  made  me  yell  at 
the  kids,  I  decided  I  was  too  nervous. 

"I  told  my  doctor  I  also  wasn't  sleeping  well.  Nothing 
wrong,  the  doctor  said  after  the  examination.  But  per- 
haps I'd  been  drinking  lots  of  coffee?  Many  people  can't 
take  the  caffein  in  coffee.  Try  Postum,  he  said.  It's  100'  r 
caffein-free — can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake. 

"You  know,  it's  true!  Since  I  started  drinking  Postum 
I  do  feel  calmer,  and  sleep  so  much  better!  Can't  say  I 
enjoy  having  milk  spilled  even  now — but  trifles  don't 
really  upset  me  any  more!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee-free 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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►f<  Personal  Testimony 


e  Dutch  Artist 
and  the  Eisenhower  Sword 


i 


STOOD  in  front  of  the  railway  station  in 
Eindhoven,  Holland,  bewildered  in  a  babel  of 
tongues.  Six  miles  away,  at  Sun,  I  hoped  some- 
how to  find  the  grave  of  Paul  Joyslin,  an  ace 
American  pilot  downed  over  Holland  in  the  last 
week  of  World  War  II.  His  mother  had  pleaded 
with  me  to  find  it.  But  none  of  the  taxi  drivers 
understood  me,  and  I  had  to  return  to  Brussels 
that  afternoon. 

To  my  right  I  noticed  an  extremely  narrow 
street.  Somehow  I  was  drawn  strongly  to  it. 
I've  never  had  much  time  for  hunches,  but 
suddenly  I  was  saying  to  myself: 

George  Mecklenburg,  why  don't  you  for  once 
go  where  you  are  led?   Go  down   that  street! 

I  did  start  down  the  street — then  stopped  at  a 
gasoline  station.  To  a  man  standing  in  front, 
I  explained  my  quest. 

"That's  easy!"  he  answered  in  Dutch-accented 
English.  "I'll  take  you  there."  He  gestured  at  a 
shiny  American  car.  "Hop  in!" 

Soon  we  were  at  the  cemetery.  But  the  bodies 
had  just  been  moved,  we  learned,  to  a  larger 
burial  ground  near  Margraten,  100  miles  away. 
As  I  wondered  how  I  could  get  there,  find  the 
grave,  and  rejoin  my  tour  party  at  Brussels  that 
same  evening,  my  friend  spoke  as  if  he  had  read 
my  mind. 

"I  will  drive  you  there — on  one  condition: 
do  not  even  offer  to  pay  me." 

He  explained  that  he  was  Theodore  Bom- 
beeck,  an  artist,  not  a  gas-station  operator,  and 
that  the  car  belonged  to  a  rich  woman.  Needing 
work,  he  had  become  her  driver. 

"She  told  me  to  use  the  car  for  anybody  in 
need,"  he  said  with  a  quick  smile. 

Back  in  Eindhoven,  we  detoured  to  his  attic 
apartment  to  tell  his  wife  and  small  son  of  our 
plans.  She,  too,  was  an  artist,  and  their  rooms 
were  strewn  with  objects  of  art.  One  caught  my 
attention — a  sword  plainly  engraved  with  the 
name  Eisenhower. 

"What  about  that  sword?"  I  asked  my  new 
friend.  As  we  motored  on  to  Margraten,  he 
unraveled  the  story. 

It  began  in  the  days  when  Holland  was  over- 
run by  Nazis.  Bombeeck  had  left  the  Amster- 
dam Academy  of  Art  to  join  the  underground. 
As  a  captain  in  the  air  division,  he  had  worked 
with  Paul  Joyslin! 

Once  Bombeeck  had  been  captured  and  sent 


By  George  Mecklenburg 


to  the  Dachau  concentration  camp  to  die,  but  he 
had  escaped  and  returned  to  resistance  work. 
Later,  he  had  arrested  General  Friedrich  Chris- 
tiansen, the  German  commander  whose  cruelty 
is  still  not  forgotten  by  the  Dutch.  From  him 
he  had  received  the  sword — the  Eisenhower 
sword. 

"Any  connection  with  our  General  Eisen- 
hower?" I  asked. 

"Yes,  indirectly,"  he  said.  "His  grandfather 
was  a  sword  maker  in  Germany." 

At  Margraten,  my  search  ended.  Among  the 
S,000  tarpaulin-covered  coffins  waiting  to  be 
interred  in  the  new  cemetery  was  that  of  Paul 
Joyslin.  Now  I  could  speak  words  of  reassurance 
to  a  grieving  mother. 

"Do  you  know  why  you  came  down  that 
narrow  street  where  you  found  me  by  the  gas 
station?"  my  artist  friend  asked  me  as  we  were 
parting.  "I  do.  God  sent  you  to  find  me.  I  am 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  done 
this  for  you.  And  why  do  you  suppose  I  was 
at  the  gas  station  as  you  came  by?  I  was  there 
for  only  ten  minutes  while  the  owner  went  to 
the  town  hall  to  sign  a  paper.  God  arranged 
that.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  I,  a  poor  artist, 
would  not  charge  you  for  this  trip?" 

I  was  speechless. 

"Here,"  he  said.  "Feel  my  head."  His  fingers 
directed  mine  to  three  depressions  in  his  skull. 

"I  was  almost  dead  in  a  foxhole  when  an 
American  aviator  risked  his  life  to  drag  me  to 
safety.  He  slipped  away  before  I  could  thank 
him.  You  are  the  first  American  for  whom  I 
could  do  some  slight  service.  See?  If  I  charged 
you  for  it,  I  would  lose  the  blessing." 

All  this  happened  in  1948.  Now,  happily,  I 
add  an  epilogue.  Until  her  death  in  1958,  Mrs. 
Joyslin  and  the  Bombeecks  were  in  close  cor- 
respondence. She  all  but  adopted  the  Bombeeck 
boy,  and  the  Bombeecks  gave  loving  care  to 
Paul  Joyslin's  grave.  Twice,  as  I  have  taken 
tour  parties  to  Holland,  a  high  spot  has  been 
a  visit  to  the  Bombeeck  home.  And  in  my 
memory  that  glowing  sword,  which  has  since 
been  presented  to  President  Eisenhower,  has 
become  a  symbol  and  a  reminder  of  God's 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  men  who  seek  his 
way.  It  has  led  me  to  believe  more  firmly  in 
divine  guidance. 
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With  so  much  needing  to  be  done,  it's  good  thai 


We  Methodists  Are  ACTIVISTS! 


By  GERALD  KEANEUY,  Bishop,  Los  Angeles  Area;  President,  Council  of  Bishops 


I 


AM  the  kind  of  fellow  who  needs  pressures,  goals, 
and  deadlines.  My  ministry  would  fall  apart  without 
quotas,  specific  askings,  and  definite  expectations.  The 
day  that  puts  only  vague  demands  on  me  ends  up  with 
hardly  any  accomplishments.  For  whether  it  be  calling 
or  raising  money  or  writing  a  book,  I  need  something 
to  aim  at  and  a  standard  to  strive  for.  In  this,  I  am  a 
natural-born  Methodist. 

There  is  some  grumbling  that  we  are  all  wrong  in 
adopting  programs.  Preachers  complain  sometimes  about 
the  General  Conference  adopting  quadrennial  plans. 
"Leave  us  alone,"  they  say,  "and  let  us  do  our  work  in 
our  own  way."  There  is  a  cry  for  more  spirituality  and 
less  activism.  We  are  warned  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  work  according  to  schedule  and  that  prayer  is  more 
important  than  campaigns. 

Let  us  consider  such  talk.  I  have  attended  conferences 
where  ministers  of  other  churches  only  thinly  disguised 
their  sense  of  superiority  over  Methodists  and  Methodist 
organization,  yet  I  have  been  where  these  brethren  do 
their  work  and  have  found  a  church  irrelevant,  un- 
attended, and  nearly  lifeless.  I  have  watched  Methodist 
preachers  whose  spirits  are  wounded  by  programs  seek 
quiet  retreat  for  meditation,  yet  I  cannot  help  but  confess 
that  their  ministries  do  not  impress  me.  I  have  watched 
the  brethren  who  want  to  be  left  alone  to  do  their  work 
in  their  own  way.  The  trouble  is,  they  rarely  have  any- 
thing to  report. 

Let  us  have  done  with  the  false  doctrine  that  ineffi- 
ciency is  holy  and  laxness  is  spiritual.  Programs  are  not 
substitutes  for  religious  power,  but  neither  are  they  its 
enemies.  There  is  tremendous  power  in  great  move- 
ments, and  all  of  us  rise  higher  when  united  in  action. 
When  The  Methodist  Church  lacks  the  vision  of  large 
aims  and  the  courage  to  adopt  great  plans,  then  we  will 
know  it  has  lost  the  way. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  President  Roosevelt 
asked  for  40,000  planes.  People  were  aghast,  for  no  one 
expected  half  that  number  could  be  produced.  But  he 
got  even  more  than  he  asked  for.  The  mark  of  leadership 
is  to  make  big  demands  and  ask  for  large  efforts. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  church  was  asked  for  $25 
million  for  postwar  reconstruction.  On  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing I  told  the  story  to  my  congregation,  and  we  over- 
subscribed our  quota  by  a  large  amount.  That  was  the 
experience  throughout  the  church,  and  we  raised  $27 
million.  I  have  seen  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals 
around  the  world  where  our  people  are  serving  and 
witnessing  because  we  set  a  goal  and  went  beyond  it. 

On  a  Sunday  in  November,  1954,  The  Methodist 
Church  received  an  offering  for  Korea  which  we  hoped 


would  achieve  our  goal  of  $1  million.  When  final 
tabulations  had  been  made,  the  treasurer  reported  that 
we  had  raised  $1,642,265.08.  I  have  seen  churches  built 
with  that  money,  and  I've  talked  with  students  whose 
education  was  made  possible  by  that  offering. 

Every  Methodist  church  adopts  a  goal  for  its  mission- 
ary giving  and  receives  a  quota  when  the  General  Con- 
ference adopts  a  program.  We  do  not  always  make  it, 
and  sometimes  the  people  feel  that  the  burden  is  heavy. 
But  we  would  find  that  our  giving  would  be  less  and 
our  accomplishments  smaller  if  each  man  did  only  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes  and  lived  in  the  unstrung 
atmosphere  of  retreat. 

The  church  without  an  evangelistic  target  is  likely  to 
be  content  with  only  mediocre  accomplishments.  Woe 
unto  the  congregation  that  is  satisfied  to  take  what  comes 
without  effort  and  call  it  enough.  A  preacher  had  better 
set  himself  a  quota  for  his  pastoral  calls,  and  a  church 
had  better  set  itself  a  goal  for  new  members.  We  soon 
discover  that  a  program  can  be  a  means  of  grace. 

One  of  my  young  preachers  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  question:  "Are  you  going  on  to  perfection?"  He 
hesitated  to  say  yes,  as  he  was  required  to  do  before  I 
could  receive  him  into  full  conference  membership.  I 
remembered  an  old  bishop  who,  faced  with  a  similar 
situation,  had  commented:  "Well,  son,  what  are  you 
going  on  to?"  A  church  that  aims  at  perfection  will 
never  be  persuaded  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
setting  high  goals. 

In  our  time  there  has  been  a  growing  fear  that  to 
expect  observable  results  is  to  deny  God.  We  are  fright- 
ened lest  we  wound  the  Holy  Spirit  and  be  content  with 
only  surface  success.  The  boys  in  the  ivory  towers 
worry  about  any  activity  that  may  not  be  properly 
oriented  and  directed.  The  young  preacher  regards  the 
machinery  of  the  church  as  unclean  and  is  terribly  sus- 
picious of  organization.  Some  economic  idealists  make 
profit  a  bad  word,  and  some  theological  idealists  regard 
the  word  results  as  synonomous  with  worldliness. 

We  do  well  to  heed  the  warnings  about  the  dangers 
of  human  measurements  being  applied  to  the  church. 
We  must  never  assume  that  the  Kingdom  comes  by  our 
cleverness  and  manipulation.  God's  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  and  I  have  learned  that  the  Lord  does  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye  with  me.  But  it  is  easy  to  make  a  vague 
and  academic  theology  a  substitute  for  commitment  to 
Christ.  We  can  prefer  the  study  to  the  street,  of  course, 
in  which  case  the  people  may  turn  to  false  prophets. 
But  Methodists  have  a  hard  time  being  at  ease  with  irrele- 
vancy while  a  man  named  Wesley  still  walks  among  us. 

The  Christian  Gospel  makes  a  difference  in  all  life, 
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and  where  it  is  truly  preached,  things  happen.  If  the 
church  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  it  will  draw  people  in  and 
send  them  out  different  from  what  they  were.  Society 
will  reflect  the  spiritual  power  of  a  fellowship  committed 
to  the  faith  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  Churches 
will  win  people  to  membership  and  influence  their  giv- 
ing. The  missionary  enterprise  will  change  societies  and 
draw  nations  together.  Hungry  millions  will  be  fed; 
illiterates  will  be  taught  to  read. 

The  Methodist  preacher  stands  on  his  record,  and  the 
journals  of  the  annual  conferences  are  open  for  all  to 
read.  What  did  he  do  with  what  he  had  to  work  with' 
True,  he  may  have  had  a  bad  time  in  a  hard  place,  and 
not  everything  can  be  recorded.  But  for  the  long  pull, 
the  statistics  generally  will  reflect  the  spiritual  growth 
of  congregations  and  measure  a  man's  stewardship. 

The  Discipline  is  not  regarded  as  an  inspirational  book, 
but  it  has  some  great  passages.  The  last  paragraph  of 
the  Historical  Statement  begins  with  these  words: 

The  Methodist  Church  believes  today,  as  Methodism 
has  from  the  first,  that  the  only  infallible  proof  of  a  trite 
church  of  Christ  is  its  ability  to  see\  and  to  save  the  lost, 
to  disseminate  the  Pentecostal  spirit  and  life,  to  spread 
scriptural  holiness,  and  to  transform  all  peoples  and  na- 
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lions  through  the  Gospel  oj  Christ.  1  he  sole  object  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  usages  of  The  Methodist 
Church  is  to  aid  the  church  in  fulfilling  its  divine  com- 
mission. 

Which  is  to  say  that  ii  there  arc  no  results,  there  is  no 
church. 

The  late  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  one  time  pointed 
out  that  many  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  have  a  sort  of 
horseback  rhythm  as  if  written  in  the  saddle,  which  they 
were.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  hymn  to  have  a  sense  of 
activity.  Too  much  of  the  so-called  good  music  seems 
to  be  standing  still.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  belong  to  a 
church  whose  very  music  was  born  on  the  road. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  terminology  of  travel  has  pene- 
trated our  Methodist  vocabulary.  Our  ministry  is  itin- 
erant, and  we  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
we  must  go  to  the  people.  When  John  Wesley  was  71 
years  old,  he  again  traveled  Scotland  and  visited  the 
Glasgow  Society.  He  was  not  pleased  with  what  he 
found,  and  wrote  in  his  Journal  for  May  17,  1774: 

How  is  it  that  there  is  no  increase  in  this  society?  It 
is  exceeding  easy  to  answer.  One  preacher  stays  here  two 
or  three  months  at  a  time,  preaching  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  three  or  four  evenings  in  a  weel{.  Can  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  preserve  either  bodily  health,  or  spiritual 
life,  with  this  exercise?  And  if  he  is  but  half  alive,  what 
will  the  people  be? 

Now  the  only  way  you  move  is  to  decide  you  want 
to  be  someplace  besides  where  you  are.  If  a  man  is  con- 
tent with  what  he  is  and  where  he  is,  life  is  merely  a 
matter  of  protecting  what  he  has.  But  if  he  wants  to 
move  forward  or  upward,  he  has  to  make  some  plans. 
So  does  a  church.  Sometimes  people  get  so  frightened 
of  tomorrow  they  not  only  want  to  stand  still,  but  they 
prefer  to  move  backward.  This  point  of  view  demands 
no  program.  The  dangerous  enemies  of  The  Methodist 
Church  are  not  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but 
stalemate,  compromise,  and  comfort. 

I  have  been  traveling  a  good  deal  during  the  past 
years.  Always  I  want  to  know  why  the  journey  seems 
necessary,  where  it  will  lead  me,  and  how  I  am  going 
to  get  there.  This  takes  a  little  planning  which,  instead 
of  robbing  the  journey  of  its  pleasure,  adds  to  it.  May 
we  be  saved  from  purposeless  drifting  which  leads  only 
to  boredom  and  despair.  May  The  Methodist  Church 
never  lose  its  sense  of  being  raised  for  a  mission  and  a 
witness.  May  it  never  get  so  ethereal  and  otherworldly 
that  it  believes  it  can  fulfill  the  mission  without  plans. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  before  us  during  the 
next  quadrennium.  Before  every  General  Conference, 
preachers  and  laymen  guess  what  will  come  out  of  it  and 
what  goals  it  will  adopt.  Some  there  be  who  hope 
nothing  will  be  done.  It  is  a  vain  hope,  for  a  Methodist 
General  Conference  is  aware  of  our  world  and  its  needs. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  church's  leaders  who  did  not  attain 
their  position  by  doing  nothing. 

The  plans  adopted  in  Denver  in  the  spring  of  1960 
had  gone  through  much  study  and  revision  before  they 
were  presented.  Finally  they  were  adopted,  and  the 
Council  of  Bishops  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
leadership.  The  theme  is  the  oldest  of  Christian  creeeds: 
Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord.  We  shall  endeavor  to  help  our 
people  commit  themselves  to  that  creed  in  all  of  life  and 


to  clothe  this  commitment   with  specific   programs  of 

action.  We  shall  call  in  no  special  director  at  extra  cost; 
a  committee  of  nine  bishops  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  will  direct  the  program, 
with  help  from  the  general  boards  and  their  secretaries. 
This  is  home  folks  doing  the  job,  with  special  emphasis 
on  each  area  developing  its  own  plans  under  the  direc- 
tion ol   its  own  bishop. 

The  over-all  program  will  be  divided  into  the  nine 
parts  listed  below  with  the  responsible  bishop  and  the 
plan  of  action: 

1.  Renewed  Commitment  and  Personal  Witness — 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy.  February-March,  1961,  each 
bishop  to  call  his  preachers  together  for  a  day  of  self- 
examination  and  commitment.  February  19-26,  week  of 
preparation  of  every  Methodist  to  become  a  personal 
witness  for  Christ.  March  5-12,  week  of  personal  evange- 
lism. March  26-April  2,  week  of  worship,  baptism,  re- 
ception of  new  members. 

2.  Social  Concerns— Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke.  January- 
June,  1961,  the  creation  of  a  vital  Commission  on  Social 
Concerns  in  every  Methodist  church. 

3.  Stewardship  and  Benevolence — Bishop  Paul  E. 
Martin.  July-December,  1961,  every  area  increasing  its 
giving  with  special  help  from  Board  of  Lay  Activities. 

4.  Inner-City  and  Small  Church — Bishop  Roy  H. 
Short.  July-August,  1962,  area  conferences  on  inner-city 
churches;  October-December,  1963,  area  conferences  on 
rural  churches. 

5.  Enlistment  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Church — Bishop 
Donald  H.  Tippett.  April-June,  1962,  regional  confer- 
ences on  Christian  vocations. 

6.  Christianity  and  Family  Life — Bishop  Hazen  G. 
Werner.  April-June,  1963,  every  church  encouraging  and 
helping  its  families  to  pray  and  worship  together. 

7.  Missions — Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines.  A  quadren- 
nium of  interpreting  the  place  of  Methodist  missions  in 
our  world  and  increasing  our  missionary  giving. 

8.  New  Church  Schools  and  Churches — Bishop  Paul 
N.  Garber.  Every  area  surveying  its  responsibility  for 
church  extension  and  developing  its  own  program. 

9.  Church  and  Campus — Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair, 
Jr.  Each  bishop  visiting  the  campus  of  the  educational 
institutions  within  his  area  and  calling  upon  the  churches 
to  deepen  their  concern  for  students  and  teachers. 

Let  me  suggest  a  10th  goal  to  help  achieve  the  nine 
named.  Actually,  it  was  set  by  the  General  Conference 
when  it  asked  churches  to  adopt  the  All  Family  Plan  to 
get  Together  into  2  million  homes  by  1964.  It  bombards 
our  people  with  insights,  information,  and  inspiration — 
conditioning  them  to  understand  and  to  respond  to 
Methodism's  program. 

Well,  here  it  is,  and  what  shall  come  from  it?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  our  reach  exceeds  our  grasp,  but,  as 
Browning  intimated,  that's  what  heaven  is  for.  Some 
churches  will  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  point  out  the 
weaknesses  in  our  program.  But  most  of  them  will  join 
enthusiastically  and,  four  years  from  now,  we  will  re- 
port fresh  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  God  working  through 
Methodism.  Let  us  be  glad  that  our  theme  song  is  a 
heavenly  march  and  that  God  is  our  strength.  And  let 
us  rejoice  that  we  believe  in  activist  programs. 
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We  WANT  to  believe.  .  .  . 
Give  us  a  cause!" 

This  was  the  urgent  plea  ringing 
through  an  article  from  a  19-year-old 
college  student  in  our  September, 
1960,  issue.  God  Roars  in  the  Pines, 
by  John  Turner  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  set  forth  some  stirring  chal- 
lenges to  the  church. 

A  college  bull  session  had  started 
him  thinking  deeply  about  his  per- 
sonal quest  for  God.  He  recalled 
his  experiences  in  the  church,  in 
Sunday  school,  and  at  church  camps. 
Speaking  of  ministers  who  do  not 
inspire,  church-school  teachers  who 
don't  realize  the  capacity  of  young- 
sters to  understand,  and  other  adults 
more  interested  in  church  socials 
than  in  helping  others  to  find  the 
way,  the  young  man  declared: 

"We,  the  young  .  .  .  need  a  great 
wind  of  faith  to  blow  through  the 
fog  of  our  confusion.  We  need  a 
still  small  voice  to  speak  a  great 
truth.  You  who  have  been  guided 
through  your  dark  jungles  by  a 
gleam  of  brightness,  can  you  not 
lead  us  to  the  source  of  that  light? 
.  .  .  give  us  a  cause.  A  cause  worth 
dying  for.  A  cause  to  live  for." 

Such  challenges  could  not  go  un- 
answered— and  they  didn't.  From  all 
over  the  country,  from  all  ages  and 
stations  of  life,  reaction  was  swift. 

A  church  worker  from  Fairmont, 
Minn.,  Mrs.  Homer  Knoss,   wrote: 

"John,  you  ask  for  armor.  You 
have  that  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
You  want  a  cause  to  live  for.  What 
greater  cause  can  there  be  than  to 
make  this  a  better  world?" 

In  his  article,  John  reminisced 
about  his  junior-high  years  in  the 
church  Youth   League.  It  was   con- 
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ducted  by  the  minister,  he  said,  and 
he  had  hopes  of  finding  "the  solu- 
tion to  all  those  vague  mysteries 
which  so  confused  me. 

"But  the  minister  did  not  speak 
of  these  things,"  John  recalled.  "He 
urged  us  to  speak  .  .  .  about  things 
like  our  relationships  with  girls,  and 
.  .  .  some  young  philosopher  would 
observe  that  a  guy  ought  to  be  nice 
to  girls  and  not  hit  them  or  kiss 
them  or  anything.  Then  we'd  make 
model  airplanes." 

From  R.  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  a  youth 
counselor  from  Marshville,  N.C., 
came  this  affirmation  of  John's  criti- 
cisms: 

"I  must  concede  that  there's  more 
truth  than  fiction  in  John  Turner's 
statements.  Many  of  the  youth  pro- 
grams presented  in  churches  today 
are  more  secular  than  spiritual,  and 
so-called  modern  churches  are  some- 
what low  in  spiritual  values." 

Applause  for  the  article  also  came 
from  Reuben  V.  Anderson  of  Pine 
Bluffs,  Wyo. 

"We  need  more  John  Turners  to 
jolt  older  people — ministers,  bishops, 
and  other  leaders — out  of  their  apathy 
and  coldness,"  he  wrote.  "These  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  challenge  young 
people  in  this  day  of  wishy-washy 
Christianity.  They  think  they  must 
have  dancing,  card  parties,  movies, 
and  rock-and-roll  juke  boxes  before 
they  can  get  young  people  into  the 
church.  Young  people  have  always 
risen  to  a  challenge,  but  parents, 
teachers,  and  ministers  are  just  too 
weak  and  lacking  in  spiritual 
strength  to  challenge  them." 

John  had  noted  that,  in  the 
churches  he'd  known,  the  congrega- 
tions were  largely  elderly  people  and 


the    sermons    seemed    designed    for 

them.  "They  usually  dealt  with 
spiritual  generalities,"  he  said, 
"couched  in  language  which,  while 
it  could  offend  no  one,  could  shake 
no  spirit  free  and  set  it  soaring." 

One  enthusiastic  minister,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Newborn  of  Havelock, 
N.C.,  responded,  "God  bless  you, 
John  Turner!  You  have  split  the 
spiritual  atom  wide  open!  I  have 
been  trying  for  10  years  to  get  this 
point  across  to  church  officials.  We 
deal  in  such  generalities,  trying  to 
get  along  together  without  hurting 
someone's  feelings,  and  lose  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  lesser  teach- 
ings." 

ixMONG  those  who  wrote  words 
of  help  to  John,  telling  of  their  own 
spiritual  awakenings,  was  Deaconess 
Evelyn  Marsh,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"I  wish  I  could  somehow  express," 
she  wrote,  "the  results  of  God's  great 
wind  of  faith  that  strengthens  me 
when  I  am  weak,  stirs  me,  enlivens 
me,  guides  me  into  kindness  when 
I  would  react  with  hate;  but  I  am 
doubtful  of  another's  breeze  blowing 
the  true  answer  your  way.  Only  as 
we  find  the  truth  within  ourselves 
can  we  say,  'I  know.'  You  are  on  the 
right  track,  for  the  first  step  is  sincere 
desire." 

A  college  student,  John's  age, 
wanted  to  set  the  story  straight  from 
her  point  of  view.  Darla  Vaughn  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said:  "I  am  a  young 
person  much  like  Mr.  Turner,  but 
I  have  found  the  answers  to  the 
questions  he  asks.  Our  church-school 
teachers  demanded  respect  without 
voicing  the  request,  so  I  could  ask 
my  questions  without  fear  of  laugh- 
ter. That  is  where  most  young  people 
are  lost.  They're  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at." 

One  Methodist  mother  who  wrote 
assurance  to  John  was  Mrs.  Glen 
Thatcher,   Jr.,   of   Quakertown,   Pa. 

"It  is  evident  upon  reading  your 
article,"  she  said,  "that  you  will 
find  the  answers  you  seek.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time.  You  have  been  fair 
in  judging  those  who  have  tried  to 
guide  you.  But  you  see,  John,  that  is 
all  anyone  can  do — try. 

"If  God  could  be  given  like  a  gift, 
don't  you  suppose  that  I  and  all 
mothers  would  give  our  beloved 
children  such  a  gift  first  and  forever? 


Instead,  we  tenderly  care  for  our 
young  plants,  cultivating  the  good 
characteristics  and  weeding  out  the 
bad.  And  we  pray  that  God  will  re- 
veal himself  through  us  in  his  own 
good  time  and  way." 

One  of  John's  classmates  said,  "The 
good  Christians  call  us  'rebels  with- 
out a  cause.'  But  they  don't  give  us  a 
cause."  Miss  Allene  Dooley,  21,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  agreed  heartily. 

"Let  me  say  amen,"  she  wrote,  "to 
the  challenge  John  Turner  gives  the 
church.  Like  him,  I  have  not  found 
answers  in  Sunday  School,  church 
services,  or  MYF.  By  the  time  I 
got  to  college,  I  was  getting  more 
religion  out  of  nonreligious  courses 
in  a  state  college  than  out  of  my  own 
church!  We  have  been  wrongly 
labeled  the  uncommitted  generation. 
Our  religious  elders  have  not  pre- 
sented us  with  the  principles  and 
actions  for  which  to  stand!" 

A  surprisingly  small  number  of 
counterattacks  came  from  persons 
angered  or  disappointed  by  John's 
religious  faultfinding.  One  of  the 
strongest,  however,  came  from  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Babcock  of  Alden,  N.Y.: 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Turner,  and  to  all  young  people, 
that  there  are  still  some  things  which 
one  must  earn  in  this  life,  which 
one  must  seek  out  rather  than  pas- 
sively expect  to  be  handed  on  a  silver 
platter.  It  is  the  fault  of  their  indul- 
gent parents  that  today  our  young 
people  expect  everything — even  re- 
ligious inspiration — to  be  handed 
them  freely.  This  is  evident  from  Mr. 
Turner's  implication  that  he  literally 
went  from  church  to  church,  entered 
on  Sundays,  and  sat  down  with  the 
thought:  Well,  here  I  am.  Inspire 
me!" 

John  also  had  stated  that,  in  his 
experience,  "the  solemn  seeking 
mood"  of  his  spirit  in  church  "was 
shattered  by  practical  considerations 
— the  plea  for  the  special  offering  for 
the  building  fund,  the  appeal  for 
donations  for  Hands  Across  the  Sea 
Week,  the  request  that  housewives 
produce  cakes  for  the  bake  sale." 

To  this,  Mrs.  Babcock  retorted,  "It 
is  regrettable  that  his  thoughts  had 
to  be  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the 
practical  requests  that  he  mentions 
having  been  made  from  the  pulpit. 
I  imagine  it's  shattering  to  a  young 
idealist  to  realize  that  somebody  has 
to  make  the  wheels  go  round.  Some- 


one must  provide  the  wherewithal 
to  build  and  maintain  the  ivy- 
covered  cathedrals  with  stained-glass 
windows  in  them,  so  our  young  can 
have  a  worthy  place  in  which  to 
think  their  lofty  thoughts.  And  now, 
here  comes  this  young  man  who 
even  wants  the  lofty  thoughts  handed 
him!" 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Clark,  pastor 
of  Blue  Mound  Methodist  Church 
in  Blue  Mound,  Kans.,  reacted  dif- 
ferently to  the  same  charge: 

"It  has  been  my  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  Christian  Church  insults 
the  intelligence  of  the  American 
youth.  We  give  them  pious  platitudes 
in  church  while  they  search  for  the 
meaning  of  life  in  the  science  class- 
room at  school.  We  play  down  to 
their  intellect  by  seldom  allowing 
them  to  doubt  at  church,  while  the 
school  seeks  to  open  great  new 
avenues  of  learning  to  them  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  meaning. 

"The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
Either  the  Church  becomes  aware  of 
the  seriousness  and  the  depth  of  the 
questions  young  people  like  Turner 
are  asking  or  we  will  find  ourselves 
an  archaic  institutional  form  of  re- 
ligion, void  of  any  relevance." 

A  27-year-old  minister  feels  much 
the  same.  The  Rev.  W.  Thomas 
Parsons  of  Sanford,  Fla.,  writes: 

"John  Turner's  article  is  one  which 
forces  those  of  us  who  are  ministers 
and  those  who  teach  to  re-evaluate 
our  particular  church's  program. 
A  minister  is  somehow  expected  to 
be  a  reincarnation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  many  parishioners  place  him  on 
a  pedestal.  By  degrees,  they  are  dis- 
illusioned as  they  discover  his 
'humanisity.' " 


IT  ROM  faraway  Sydney.  Australia, 
came  this  comment  from  the  Rev. 
Barrie  G.  Wright:  "I  found  God 
Roars  in  the  Pines  the  most  stirring 
and  important  article  to  appear  in 
any  magazine  this  year.  I  personally 
feel  that  much  Christian  education 
among  the  youth — at  home,  school, 
Sunday  school,  and  camps — is  wasted 
simply  because  the  teachers  are  not 
properly  trained  for  their  jobs.  They 
answer  the  questions  they  think 
voting  people  want  to  know,  not 
the  questions  vouth  really  is  asking." 
Armv  chaplain  M.  Russell  Shivers, 
soon  to  return  to  a  civilian  pastor- 
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oldest  and  largest  firm  of  its  type  in  America  and  pub- 
lisher of  Together.  Nine  years  later  he  died  at  age  51 
in  Philadelphia,  victim  of  the  yellow  fever  which,  col- 
legians will  recall,  also  felled  Gabriel,  hero  of  Long- 
fellow's epic  poem,  Evangeline. 

• 

Why  I  Go  to  Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  topic  to 
be  expanded  or  embroidered  by  personal  experience. 
Preachers  would  call  it  "the  text."  But  it  is  not  so  im- 
portant that  entries  stick  closely  to  it  as  it  is  that  they  be 
informative,  sincere,  and  interesting. 

Collegians  may  respond  independently.  But  we  espe- 
cially call  the  attention  of  English  professors  and  in- 
structors to  the  possibility  of  making  Why  I  Go  to 
Church  the  subject  for  themes  in  writing  classes. 


J.s  campus  religion  vital? 

That  sharp  question  comes  out  of  the  article,  God 
Roars  in  the  Pines,  by  John  Turner,  now  20,  a  University 
of  Oregon  junior.  Appearing  in  Together  last  September 
[page  26],  it  loosed  a  flood  tide  of  letters.  You  see  a 
sampling  in  the  accompanying  article. 

The  question  stands:  Is  campus  religion  vital? 

To  get  answers  from  college  students,  Together  takes 
this  opportunity  to  launch  the  John  Dickins  Award  for 
short  articles  on  Why  I  Go  to  Church. 

• 

John  Dickins  was  the  young  man  from  Eton  College, 
England,  thought  to  have  suggested  the  name  for  the 
first  (and  short-lived)  Methodist  school  in  America — 
Cokesbury,  honoring  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury.  He 
loaned  his  life  savings  of  $600  to  the  church  in  1789  and 
thus   helped   launch  the   Methodist  Publishing   House, 


Here  are  the  rules  for  the  first  John  Dickins  Award: 

1.  Undergraduate  students  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
25,  enrolled  full  time  in  any  accredited  junior  college, 
college  or  university,  may  enter — regardless  of  religious 
affiliation. 

2.  Articles  should  be  typed  double  spaced  in  manu- 
script form  on  8l/2  by  11-inch  sheets,  should  be  between 
2,000  and  2,500  words  in  length,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Entry  Form. 

3.  The  deadline  is  May  1,  1961.  The  award-winning 
article  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  Together. 

4.  Three  cash  awards  of  $250,  $150,  and  $75  and  five 
honorable  mention  certificates  will  be  presented.  De- 
cisions of  judges  (to  be  selected)  will  be  final. 

5.  Articles  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  thought- 
content,  human  interest,  and  literary  expression. 

6.  For  Entry  Forms,  write  to:  The  John  Dickins 
Award,  Together,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 


ate,  wrote  to  John,  "I  am  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  young 
men,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  would 
find  in  you  a  leader  for  their  cause. 
I  am  aware  as  never  before,  after 
ministering  to  19  to  25-year-olds  for 
two  years,  that  your  statement,  John, 
represents  one  of  the  biggest  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Christian  church." 

The  letters  go  on  and  on,  in  evi- 
dent intensity  and  unfortunately  at 
too  great  a   length   to  be  included. 

The  comments  of  Mrs.  Lorene  C. 
Hartman  of  Wilmette,  111.,  perhaps 
sum   up   the   feeling   pervading  the 
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various  letters  received.  She  wrote: 
"Thank  you,  John,  for  writing  the 
article  and  for  doing  it  so  well.  The 
fact  that  your  mind  is  questing  at  19 
years  of  age,  not  70,  and  the  fact  that 
you  are  accepting  no  easy  answers  is 
to  your  credit  and  to  the  credit  of  all 
those  who  have  influenced  you.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  the  difficult  way  is  the 
only  way  we  can  learn  effectively." 
Another  John,  last  name  Wesley, 
probably  also  would  praise  the  author 
of  God  Roars  in  the  Pines  for  his 
spiritual  seeking.  Wesley's  thoughts 
were  that  man  never  really  attains 


perfection  but  that  he  must  keep 
striving  toward  that  goal  throughout 
his  lifetime. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain:  the 
dialogue  launched  by  the  youthful 
Mr.  Turner's  forthright  statement  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  Protestant 
theology.  As  author  James  Hastings 
Nichols  put  it,  "The  co-operation  of 
uninhibited  inquiry  and  religious 
faith,  of  theology  and  science,  is  pos- 
sible only  on  Protestant  territory 
where  all  human  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions stand  open  both  to  man's 
scrutiny  and  to  God's." 


People  Called  Methodist,  No,  14  in  a  series 


UJoJIkeh 


Fastest  Man 

Alive 


On  AUGUST  4,  I960,  a  flying 
power  plant  of  incredible  perfection 
known  as  the  X-15  rammed  its  needle 
nose  through  the  air  at  2,196  miles 
an  hour,  faster  than  any  manned 
plane  to  that  date.  Alone  in  the  nar- 
row cockpit  of  this  stub-winged 
stiletto  of  the  stratosphere  was  Joseph 
A.  Walker,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  principal 
pilot  for  the  X-15.  Physically  inferior, 
as  are  all  men  when  compared  with 
such  a  machine,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
superior  to  the  monster  in  every  other 
way.  Had  not  his  mind  maintained 
mastery  of  the  machine,  there  would 
have  been  no  record — nor  any  longer 
the  man  Joe  Walker,  test  pilot. 

That  eventful  day  began  much  like 
any  other  at  Joe's  ranch-style  home 
in  Lancaster,  Calif.  Grace,  his  wife, 
saw  him  to  the  door.  "Don't  forget 
your  lessons,"  she  said.  Joe  grinned, 
gave  a  friendly  pat  to  each  of  his 
three  sons,  and  climbed  into  his  blue 
pickup  truck.  He  drove  along  the 
desert  road  to  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  where,  as  an  NASA  employee, 
he  helps  North  American  Aviation 
carry  on  experiments  with  the  amaz- 
ing X-15. 

Walker's  historic  flight  was  brief, 
almost  like  counting  1-2-3,  yet 
fraught  with  unearthly  dangers.  At 
66,000  feet,  his  tiny  craft  dropped 
like  a  rock  from  its  cradle  under  the 
giant  mother  ship,  a  B-52.  Joe  pressed 
a  button;  the  rocket  engine  roared 
to  life.  His  only  radioed  comment  as 
the  X-15  streaked  to  its  record  was 
"Yippee!"  Then,  fuel  exhausted,  he 
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Joe  Walker,  Fastest  Man  Alive  {continued) 


coaxed  the  plane  in  a  long  »lide  back 
to  home  base  and  touched  down  at 
200  miles  an  hour. 

The  day's  work  over,  Joe  climbed 
into  his  pickup  and  drove  back  home 
at  a  pace  far  from  supersonic. 

Most  Sunday  mornings  at  the  door 
of  Lancaster  Community  Methodist 
Church,   worshipers  are  greeted   by 


a  friendly  usher  of  39  with  calm  gray 
eyes  and  a  ready  smile.  There  is  no 
hint  that  tomorrow  this  easygoing 
father  may  be  back  in  the  sky,  flash- 
ing to  new  fame.  But  those  who 
know  him  will  tell  you  that,  unlike 
the  X-15,  there  arc  no  blueprints 
from  which  a  man  like  Joe  Walker 
could  be  rebuilt. 


Bacl{  home,  surrounded 
by  desert  and  \oshua  trees, 
loe  tries  out  his  land  legs  with 
his  two  older  boys. 


A  jet  pilot  relaxes 

at  home  with  his  wife, 

Grace,  and  their  sons  Tom,  Jim. 

and  little  foe.  He  built   the 

eight-room  house  himself 

over  a  two-year  period. 


Down  to  earth: 

getting  ready  for  a 

camping  trip  to  the 

nearby  Sierras,  Joe  and 

his  boys  test  their 

sleeping  bags  on 

the  bac\  lawn. 


Greeter:  an  active  Methodist,  Joe  is 

a  member  of  his  official  board  and  an  ardent  campaigner 

in  the  church's  drive  for  a  new  sanctuary. 


Teacher:  in  Sunday  school,  where  she  and  Joe  first  met, 
Grace  helps  a  pupil  recite  a  Bible  story.  Li\e  wives  of  all 
test  pilots,  her  thoughts  often  are  in  the  lonely  s\y- 


The  TV  habits  of  our  young  are  a  fertile  subject  for  cartoons.  This  one  is  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  "Peanuts"  fame. 

Television  and  School  Children: 


By  PAUL  A.  WITTY,  Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  University 


X~L  AVEN'T  people  always  had 
TV?" 

That  question  from  your  12  or 
13-year-old  child  is  a  sharp  reminder 
that  commercial  TV,  as  we  know  it 
today,  is  hardly  10  years  old.  In  little 
more  than  a  decade,  it  has  leaped 
from  a  laboratory  novelty  to  the 
biggest  thing  in  entertainment. 

From  the  very  beginning,  how- 
ever, concerned  parents  have  raised 
a  loud  and  pessimistic  cry.  Children 
were  being  hypnotized  by  the  sputter 
and  flash  that  had  invaded  the 
American  living  room.  Children 
were  ruining  their  eyesight.  They 
were  vegetating.  They  would  grow 
up  to  be  illiterate,  introverted,  un- 
responsive to  normal  stimuli. 

Critics  of  our  academic  system 
have  said  we  educators  are  tardy 
reporters — slow  to  react — whenever 
an  innovation  such  as  television  arises 
to  challenge  the  school,  the  home,  the 
church,  or  an  accepted  way  of  life. 
But  this  time  we  can  refute  that 
charge. 

Some  of  us  here  at  Northwestern 
University  began  studying  the  effect 
on   children   of   the   electronic   Pied 


Piper  over  10  years  ago,  long  be- 
fore it  had  achieved  the  present  satu- 
ration in  American  homes.  Our 
subjects  have  been  20,000  American 
children  and  youth.  We  have  gath- 
ered data  through  interviews,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  discussions.  Our  re- 
port follows: 

Are  fears  of  worried  parents 
justified? 

Our  answer  is  largely  negative. 
We  base  this  observation  on  five 
conclusions  reached  after  analysis  of 
research  over  the  past  decade: 

1.  Television  has  not  brought 
about  a  marked  reduction  in  outdoor 
play,  hobbies,  sports,  and  creative  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  Heavy  viewers  don't  get  sub- 
stantially lower  grades  than  those 
who  seldom  watch  TV. 

3.  Relatively  few  pupils  read  less: 
many  pupils  believe  they  read  more. 

4.  Primary  pupils  appear  to  show 
gains  in  vocabulary  as  a  result  of 
television  viewing. 

5.  BUT — there  is  some  evidence 
that  overexposure  to  westerns  and 
crime  programs  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  some  children. 


Television  has  not  replaced  the 
bat,  the  ball,  the  glove,  the  play 
house,  the  tag  game,  kick  the  can, 
dolls,  or  the  fishing  pole.  And  chil- 
dren still  turn  to  the  printed  page  for 
knowledge,  or  to  roam  in  worlds  of 
imagination  and  adventure  far  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  the  electronic 
screen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  never 
been  any  question  that  TV  is  an  in- 
satiable consumer  of  time — time  that 
might  be  more  beneficially  used  [see 
Is  TV  a  Monster  in  Your  Home? 
March,  1958,  page  10].  In  1956,  when 
three  of  every  four  American  fam- 
ilies had  TV,  one  researcher  esti- 
mated that  "more  total  time  was 
spent  watching  television  than  in 
any  other  single  activity,  except 
sleep." 

In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
where  our  studies  were  concentrated, 
television  made  its  entrance  in  1949. 
A  year  later,  43  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  reported  they  had 
access  to  it.  This  percentage  in- 
creased rapidly  each  year  until,  in 
1953.  it  reached  92.  By  1959,  tele- 
vision   virtually    had    blanketed    the 
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area.  In  one  suburb,  99  per  cent 
of  the  children  had  access  to  sets,  31 
per  cent  to  two,  7.5  per  cent  to  three 
or  more,  and  3  per  cent  to  color  TV. 

Does  this  mean  the  average  child 
is  watching  more  television  than 
he  was  in,  say,  1950?  Not  necessarily. 
In  fact,  elementary  pupils  now  spend 
about  the  same  average  amount  of 
viewing  time:  21  hours  a  week. 

High-school  students  spend  less 
time  with  TV  than  younger  pupils. 
In  1951,  they  averaged  14  hours  a 
week;  by  1959,  that  figure  had 
dropped  to  12.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
parents  of  these  pupils  spent  24  hours 
a  week;  now  they  spend  20.5.  Teach- 
ers, we  found,  average  only  12  hours. 

In  our  earlier  studies,  many  par- 
ents noted  that  their  children  slept 
less,  played  less,  and  were  somewhat 
more  nervous.  Fewer  now  voice 
these  complaints. 

On  the  question  of  ruined  eye- 
sight, the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  states  that 
eyes  are  not  harmed  if  proper  seating, 
clear  focusing  of  the  set,  and  proper 
room   lighting  are  observed. 

What,  then,  has  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  time  spent  in  watching  TV? 
It  appears  that  television  now  oc- 
cupies the  place  in  children's  lives 
and  affections  that  the  movies  and 
radio  once  held.  We  have  noted  a 
marked  reduction  in  movie  attend- 
ance, radio  listening,  and  comic- 
book reading. 

That  this  new  form  of  communi- 
cation should  have  such  wide  ap- 
peal is  understandable.  One  of  our 
young  subjects  commented:  "Some- 
times I  wonder  whatever  in  the 
world  people  of  years  ago  did  with- 
out TV.  Television — it  certainly  is  a 
wonderful  invention!  You  can  flip 
a  switch,  and  right  in  front  of  you 
is  your  favorite  actor  or  actress." 
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HAT  about  that  frequent  pa- 
rental complaint,  "too  much  vio- 
lence"? Grade-school  teachers  who 
collaborated  in  our  studies  found 
some  problem  cases  among  children 
known  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
time  watching  TV.  But  others  in 
the  same  group  were  well  adjusted, 
successful  students.  In  every  case  of 
serious  maladjustment,  the  teachers 
found  other  contributing  factors, 
such  as  an  unfavorable  home  en- 
vironment. From  this  evidence,  we 
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conclude  that  well-adjusted  young- 
sters may  not  be  affected  at  all  by 
heavy  exposure  to  TV  violence, 
while  those  not  so  well  adjusted  are 
more  apt  to  be  affected. 

However,  excessive  viewing  of 
crime  and  violence  may  lower  chil- 
dren's sensitivity  to  human  suffering 
and  lead  them  to  accept  or  condone 
brutality. 

As  for  the  complaint  that  the 
medium  "takes  up  time  that  should 
be  spent  studying,"  we  discovered 
only  moderate  differences  in  scholas- 
tic achievement  between  heavy  and 
light  viewers.  Top  students  spent  an 
average  of  21  hours  a  week,  while 
those  in  the  lower  fourth  of  their 
class  spent  about  26  hours.  More- 
over, some  pupils  did  better  work 
in  school  because  of  interests 
awakened  by  television.  And  in 
cases  where  excessive  television 
watching  was  linked  with  poor  aca- 
demic attainment,  we  usually  found 
other   undesirable   factors   present. 

The  recent  Stanford  study  in  Cali- 
fornia would  seem  to  support  this 
hypothesis.  Fifth  and  sixth  graders 
were  divided  into  heavy  and  light 
viewers.  Comparisons  also  were  made 
of  pupils  in  the  first  four  grades  who, 
according  to  their  parents,  spent 
more  time  televiewing  than  playing. 

The  conclusion :  "On  the  basis  of 
data  at  hand,  we  cannot  say  that 
heavy  viewing,  at  any  stage  of  ele- 
mentary school,  significantly  lowers 
grades.  Any  slight  difference  was  in 
favor  of  the  heavy  viewers." 

One  mother  complained:  "Before 
television,  our  oldest  boy  was  always 
eager  to  be  outside  playing  with  his 
friends.  Today,  our  youngest  is  just 
as  happy  to  sit,  yogi-fashion,  hours 
at  a  time,  eyes  wide,  drinking  in  the 
antics  he  sees  on  the  screen  before 
him.  Is  this  healthy?" 

In  this  case,  perhaps  not.  But  none 
of  the  research  indicated  an  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  play  time.  One 
study  even  disclosed  that  38  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  34  per  cent  of  the 
girls  had  cultivated  new  hobbies  be- 
cause of  TV.  The  wise  parent  does 
not  permit  lengthy,  continuous  peri- 
ods of  viewing.  Instead,  he  will  in- 
sist that  a  child  interrupt  such 
periods   with   more   active    pursuits. 

In  cases  where  Johnny  can't  read, 
or  reads  less  than  his  parents  believe 
he  should,  television  often  is  blamed. 
Yet    our    studies    show    that    many 


pupils  say  it  has  increased  their  in- 
terest in  reading.  In  fact,  45  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  pupils  polled 
in  1958  believed  they  read  more. 

Despite  such  facts  on  television's 
credit  side,  U.S.  parents  continue  to 
worry.  But  they  are  not  alone,  as 
this  report  from  London  shows: 
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EARLY  all  complained  of  bru- 
tality, gum-chewing  sadism,  and  mo- 
ronic murders.  .  .  .  Many  parents 
leveled  the  same  charge  against  cow- 
boy thugs  and  American  killers  who 
dominated  the  screen  with  drear 
regularity  between  6  p.m.  and  8:30 
p.m.  .  .  .  Indeed,  fully  half  the 
mothers  grimly  noted  how  their 
young  ones  resisted  bedtime  if  adults 
were  still  glued  to  the  television 
sets.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  television  in 
general  had  'increased  vocabulary,' 
'widened  their  horizons,'  or 
'broadened  reading  taste.' " 

So,  is  television  really  an  ogre?  Or 
is  it — all  things  considered — just  an- 
other marvel  of  technological  achieve- 
ment, a  great  good  force  for  enter- 
tainment and  enlightenment? 

The  answer,  very  probably,  lies 
somewhere  between  these  extremes. 

Some  programs,  it  is  true,  are 
mediocre  or  worse.  Others  aid  in 
communicating  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  world  to  millions — both 
children  and  adults. 

The  potential  effect  of  the  medium 
on  our  children  will  continue  to  be  a 
concern,  of  course — yet  often  the  ef- 
fect will  be  what  we,  as  parents,  al- 
low it  to  be.  After  all,  parents  serve 
as  models  of  conduct  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  should  control  the  other 
models  their  offspring  tune  in  elec- 
tronically. They  must  guide  the 
interests  awakened  by  television  into 
constructive  channels.  And  parents 
are  the  adults  of  today  who  can  do 
much  to  influence  the  type  of  pro- 
graming produced  by  stations  and 
networks  for  the  adults  of  tomorrow. 

Television  remains  a  problem 
mainly  in  homes  where  it  is  allowed 
to  become  one.  Wise  parents  won't 
use  it  as  an  electronic  baby  sitter. 
Instead,  they'll  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  select  programs  with  dis- 
crimination and  evaluate  them  with 
discernment.  Then,  in  a  true  sense, 
television  will  become  a  great  medi- 
um of  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment. 
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T«'o  Methodist-related  universities,  Syracuse  and  Boston,  clashed  early  in  the  season.  High  in  the  air  hen- 
is  Syracuse's  Fred  Mautino,  named  by  Russell  as  an  All-Methodist  end.  His  team  won,  35  to  7. 

The  Methodist  University  and  College 

All- American  Elevens 


By  FRED   RUSSELL,  Sports  Editor,  The  Nashville  Banner 


JL  OOTBALL  is  still  basically  a  matching  of  pushing 
and  resisting  forces.  But,  paralleling  the  space-age  ad- 
vance, it  has  grown  into  a  game  of  vast  scientific  pro- 
portions. The  average  football  fan,  were  he  to  sit  in  on  a 
coaching  staff's  strategy  conference  or  to  try  to  furnish 
a  scouting  report  that  met  the  exacting  demands  of  a 
major-college  head  coach,  would  be  as  bewildered  as  he 
would  on  another  planet. 

Modern  football  is  vastly  more  complex,  more  spec- 
tacular, and  better  played  than  it  used  to  be.  Offensive 
patterns  have  opened  up.  Men  in  motion,  flankers,  "lone- 
ly ends,"  and  other  once-startling  innovations  now  are 
commonplace.  Formations  have  spread  as  the  players 
have  increased  in  size.  This  would  seem  incongruous  if 
ii  weren't  that  they  also  are  faster  than  ever.  Spectators 


watch  a  dazzling  brand  of  football  which  has  kept  (vice 
with  the  technical  achievements  of  this  space-conquering 
atomic  era. 

The  men  on  these  pages  have  what  it  takes  to  be  out- 
standing in  this  hard,  fast,  brain-testing  game.  To  qualify 
for  this  year's  Methodist  Ail-American — the  fifth  selec- 
tion since  Together  first  was  published  in  1956 — players 
had  to  attend  a  Methodist-related  school  for  which  they 
performed  brilliantly  on  the  gridiron.  They  were  not 
required  to  be  Methodists. 

The  final  selection,  as  usual,  was  a  difficult  assignment 
because  so  many  outstanding  players  performed  in  both 
the  university  and  college  divisions.  While  the  university 
field  is  limited  to  seven  schools  (Syracuse.  Southern 
Methodist,  Northwestern,  Denver,  Boston,  Chattanooga. 
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University 


and  Duke),  there  are  74  Methodist-related  senior  col- 
leges, some  40  of  which  fielded  football  teams.  In  No- 
vember, Syracuse  and  Duke  appeared  almost  certain  to 
rank  highest  among  the  Methodist-related  universities 
when  the  arduous  1960  season  ended.  Until  Saturday, 
October  29,  when  it  was  defeated  by  an  underdog  Pitt 
team,  Syracuse  had  an  unbroken  string  of  16  victories. 
The  big  Orange  team,  voted  No.  1  in  the  nation  in  1959, 
also  later  bowed  to  Army,  9-6. 

Members  of  Together's  1960  All-Methodist,  Ail-Amer- 
ican eleven  may  not  be  a  bit  brainier  than  the  men  who 
played  in  the  days  of  Jim  Thorpe  and  Willie  Heston. 
but  they  undoubtedly  have  more  expert  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  game  they  play. 

They  are  also,  we  are  happy  to  report,  on  their  respec- 
tive campuses  for  other  and  perhaps  sounder  reasons 
than  performance  in  a  sport  which  entertains  millions. 

Take  Claude  Moorman,  for  example,  the  Duke  end 
who  caught  11  passes  against  South  Carolina.  He's  presi- 
dent of  his  senior  class  and  a  member  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  honorary  leadership  fraternity.  Claude  is  an 
excellent  student,  taking  a  premedical  course. 

Syracuse's  Fred  Mautino,  probably  the  nation's  best 
all-around  end  (his  coach,  Ben  Schwartzwalder,  calls 
him  "the  best  I  ever  coached"),  is  an  honor  student.  So  is 
Bruce  Tarbox,  230-pound  guard  for  the  great  Orange 
team. 

Bruce  Olderman,  a  236-pound  Allegheny  tackle  on  the 
All-College  eleven,  is  majoring  in  political  science.  He 
expects  to  return  next  year  for  graduate  work  after 
getting  his  degree  in  June. 

Baker's  Karl  Spear  II,  a  5'8"  guard  who  plays  against 
giants,  is  majoring  in  mathematics  and  chemistry.  He 
has  been  an  honor  student  every  year  in  college,  earning 
close  to  perfect  grades. 

Jim  Gladden,   DePauw   tackle,   maintains   a   straight 


Second  University  Eleven 


POSITION 

PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Elbert  Kimbrough 

Northwestern 

T 

Charles  Long 

Chattanooga 

G 

Bruce  Tarbox 

Syracuse 

C 

Curtiss  Wheeless 

Denver 

G 

Richard  Feidler 

Syracuse 

T 

Fate  Echols 

Northwestern 

E 

Tom  Gilburg 

Syracuse 

Q 

David  Sarette 

Syracuse 

H 

Joel  Arrington 

Duke 

H 

Dick  Desmarais 

Boston 

F 

Mike  Stock 

Northwestern 

TACKLE,  Jerry  Mays 
SMU 


GUARD,   Gerry  Smith 

Denver 


CENTER,  Al  Bemiller 
Syracuse 
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TACKLE,   Bob  Minihane 
Boston 


GUARD,  Art  Browning 
Duke 


END,  Claude  Moorman 
Duke 
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QB,  Dic\  Thornton 
Northwestern 


ty 


HB,  Ernie  Davis 
Syracuse 


HB,   Carey  Henley 
Chattanooga 


FB,  Art  Ba{er 
Syracuse 
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Stan  Solomon,    Willamette's  flashy  bac\. 


Second  College 

Eleven 

POSITION 

PLAYER 

SCHOOL 

E 

Jerry  Huml 

Cornell 

T 

Jim  Robinson 

Willamette 

G 

John  Thomas 

McMurry 

C 

Duane  Kaiser 

Adrian 

G 

Obie  Bender 

Baldwin-Wallace 

T 

Tom  Geschwind 

Ohio  Northern 

E 

Levi  Otey 

Emory  and  Henry 

Q 

Jerry  Thacker 

Puget  Sound 

H 

Burt  Richardson 

Lycoming 

H 

James  Paramore 

Baker 

F 

Jay  Farrar 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

College 


"A"  average  and  consistently  has  made  the  dean's  list. 
He's  a  history  major,  president  of  the  campus  Inter- 
national Relations  Club,  and  a  reporter  on  the  student 
newspaper.  (A  sports  writer  some  day,  maybe?) 

The  All-College  quarterback,  Thomas  Quilling  of 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  is  another  fine  student. 

They're  just  a  few  examples. 

Brilliant  players  like  these,  representative  of  both  the 
university  and  college  selections,  are  tangible  evidence 
there  can't  be  very  much  wrong  with  college  football — 
despite  the  claims  of  detractors  and  de-emphasizers  that 
the  game  is  still  too  big  and  too  commercialized. 

Others  point  out,  however,  that  the  football  season 
runs  only  10  weeks,  or  only  three  months  if  September 
practice  is  counted.  This  is  considerably  shorter  than 
the  basketball  season,  for  example.  (One  never  hears  any 
criticism  of  basketball,  although  drills  begin  in  mid- 
October  and  the  schedule  isn't  completed  until  early 
March.  Football  players  are  away  from  classes  on  trips 
much  less,  too,  even  if  the  team  is  good  enough  for  a 
bowl  expedition.) 

True,  we  hear  proposals  for  a  slate  of  spring  foot- 
ball games,  presumably  with  a  preseason  practice  period, 
and  for  a  yearly  tournament  of  conference  champions 
playing  off  for  the  national  crown.  But  under  the  gov- 
erning, administrative,  policy-setting  influence  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  college  toot- 
ball  is  now  and  should  remain  on  sane,  level  ground — 
and  keep  producing  men  of  the  caliber  shown  on  these 
pages.  We  think  they're  the  "cream  of  the  crop." 


•  ND,   Ed   Tingstad     TACKLE,  Bruce  Olderman 

Puget  Sound  Allegheny 


GUARD,  Karl  Spear 

Baker 


CENTER,  Max  Uric\ 

Ohio  Wesleyan 


GUARD,  W.  Henderson 
Wofford 


IKLE,  Jim  Gladden 
Do  Pan  w 


END,  Leroy  Davenport 
Randolph-Macon 


QB,  Thomas  Quilling 
Rocky  Mountain 


HB,  Dave  Adams 
Baldwin-Wallace 


HB,  Jerry  Snider 
Albion 
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This  year,  let  prayer  help  you 

Start  the 

NEW  YEAR 


Right 


By  EMALENE  SHERMAN 


R, 


ING  out  the  old,  ring  in  the 
new.  Clang  bells,  toot  horns,  have 
another  "cup  o'  kindness."  Don't 
worry  about  that  blurred  vision — it 
may  clear  long  enough  for  you  to 
see  approaching  tragedy  during  the 
automobile  ride  home.  After  all,  this 
is  New  Year's  Eve! 

That's  not  everybody's  kind  of 
New  Year's  Eve,  of  course,  even 
though  most  people  will  agree  that 
the  changing  of  the  year  is  a  time  for 
optimism  and  joy.  If  things  were  bad 
in  '60,  they'll  certainly  improve  in  '61. 
Or,  if  the  past  year  has  been  a  good 
one,  why,  there's  nothing  but  more 
happiness  ahead.  Having  a  clean  slate 
is  worth  celebrating. 

But  ever  since  last  New  Year's 
Eve,  there  has  been  a  question  in  my 
mind:  how  many  people  will  spend 
the  last  hour  of  the  old  year  in 
prayer?  Not  many,  I  suppose.  But  I 
can  vouch  for  the  rewards  in  doing 
so. 

Last  year  my  husband,  my  son, 
Alan,  and  I  decided  to  do  something 
different  on  New  Year's  Eve.  We 
would  go  to  church. 

Being  caught  up  in  the  fast  pace 
of  modern  living,  we  were  a  bit  self- 
conscious  about  being  considered  old- 
fashioned.  At  first,  Alan  objected. 
"It's  a  night  to  celebrate  in  hilarity," 
he  said.  "Sunday  is  for  going  to 
church."  My  husband  noted  that 
there  was  a  spectacular  on  TV  that 
night  which  he'd  have  to  shut  off 
at  its  peak  to  get  to  the  church  serv- 
ice. I  hesitated,  too,  wondering — as 
on  other  New  Year's  Eves — what 
to  wear. 

But  as  we  drove  together  to  our 
church,  Groesbeck  Methodist  in  Cin- 
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cinnati,  Ohio,  we  had  a  feeling  of 
great  contentment.  Perhaps  our  ex- 
perience during  that  next  hour  will 
induce  you  to  pause  and  consider 
spending  the  last  60  minutes  of  1960 
in  a  quiet  sanctuary,  too. 

As  we  entered  the  door,  strangers 
introduced  themselves.  Everyone 
seemed  pleasantly  surprised  and 
pleased  that  others  had  come.  That 
feeling  of  Christian  fellowship  grew 
when  we  entered  the  sanctuary  and 
found  tables  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  The  only  light  came  from 
white  candles  on  the  tables  and  a 
dim  light  over  the  pulpit. 

Our  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  Don 
Gilmore,  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  cross,  and  the  service  began. 
We  opened  our  hymnals  and  read 
together  the  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Beatitudes.  Then  came  an 
invitation  to  Communion;  and  with 
the  candlelight  flickering  on  the 
silver  trays,  we  ate  bread  and  drank 
of  the  cup. 

"Now,"  said  the  minister  softly, 
"we  will  enter  the  New  Year  in 
prayer.  What  shall  we  pray  for  first2" 

"Don,"  came  an  old  man's  voice, 
"let's  pray  for  peace." 

After  a  moment  of  silent  prayer, 
the  minister  led  us  in  a  prayer  for 
world  peace,  asking  special  blessings 
upon  our  President  and  the  leaders 
of  other  countries. 

"What  shall  we  pray  for  next?"  he 
asked. 

"Understanding,"  answered  a 
young  voice.  "Understanding  of  our- 
selves, our  neighbors,  and  our  com- 
munity. Only  then  will  we  be  able 
to  understand  the  world." 


Again  heads  were  bowed  as  each 
spoke  silently  with  his  God.  The 
minister  again  voiced  a  prayer  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  all  of  us  had. 

Glancing  at  my  watch,  I  saw  it 
was  nearly  midnight. 

"There's  time  for  one  more 
prayer,"  the  minister  announced. 
"The  new  year  is  just  minutes  away. 
Any  suggestions?" 

"Yes,"  said  my  husband.  "Let's 
pray  for  our  church." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Gilmore.  His 
face  was  radiant.  "And  let  us  pray 
for  the  world  church  also." 

We  bowed  our  heads  again.  I  heard 
fireworks  in  the  distance,  sounding 
otherworldly  in  our  tranquil  sanctu- 
ary. Unspoken  thoughts  came  and 
went  in  the  candle  glow.  The  clamor 
came  from  afar,  but  a  divine  presence 
seemed  to  be  among  us  at  the  dimly 
lit  table. 

The  minister's  voice  broke  the 
spell.  "Our  Father,"  he  began,  "we 
hear  the  noise  outside,  just  as  the 
clamor  of  the  world  continually  calls 
us  every  day  of  our  lives.  But  tonight 
we  also  hear  you." 

When  his  prayer  was  finished,  we 
stood  and  sang  three  hymns  chosen 
by  the  congregation.  With  the  words 
of  Abide  With  Me  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  stepped  into  the  cold  crisp 
night. 

"I'm  glad  we  went  to  church,"  said 
Alan.  "It  was  the  best  New  Year's 
Eve  ever!" 

We  smiled  at  one  another  with  a 
fullness  inside  that  spoke  better  than 
words.  But  we  both  knew  how  he 
felt.  We  were  closer  as  a  family  and 
closer  to  God. 

We  started  the  New  Year  right! 
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The  Stick-Together  Club 


By  CAROL  Z.  GROSSMAN 


O. 


'UR  TWINS,  Patty  and  Peter, 
have  been  talking  since  their  first 
early  "da-da,"  and  scarcely  have 
paused — except  to  sleep — during 
these  eight  years.  Though  it  some- 
times is  annoying,  their  talk  is  fun 
to  hear. 

Admonishments  to  "be  quiet"  or 
"tell  us  later"  would  only  stir  resent- 
ment, and  we  don't  want  to  stifle 
their  eager  curiosity.  Besides,  my 
husband,  Jim,  and  I  do  our  share  of 
tongue  wagging,  so  we  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  loquaciousness. 

The  big  problem  is  that  the  chil- 
dren interrupt — and  their  young 
minds  don't  realize  that  this  is  dis- 
courteous. 

One  evening,  behind  the  camou- 
flage of  a  newspaper,  I  searched  my 
own  experience  for  a  subtle  way  to 
set  the  children  straight.  Recalling 
my  own  childhood  and  the  three 
talkative  youngsters  my  parents  had 
to  cope  with,  an  idea  suddenly 
popped  up. 

"You  know,"  I  remarked  casually, 
"I  was  just  remembering  that  when 
I  was  a  little  girl " 

"What,  Mom?" 

"How  old,  Mom3" 

I  glanced  at  my  husband  with  a 
hint  of  desperation. 

"I  began  to  say  that  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  my  family  had  a  club." 

"What  kind  of  a  club?" 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"Did  you  have  fun?" 

"Yes,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  fun, 
and  we  learned  some  things,  too." 

"Like    what,   Mom?" 

"Did  you  have  real  meetings  and 
everything?" 

I  began  to  explain  about  the  club, 
and  the  twins  were  enthralled.  They 
insisted  we  organize  one  immediate- 


ly. Their  class  at  school  had  recently 
elected  a  student-council  representa- 
tive, so  they  knew  about  democratic 
procedures. 

Jim  and  I  immediately  appointed 
a  nominating  committee  which  con- 
sisted of  our  dog,  our  parakeet,  and 
a  puppet  named  Nemo.  Nemo,  aided 
by  Patty,  presented  the  slate  of  of- 
ficers. Then  we  campaigned  and 
balloted.  By  bedtime,  each  of  us  held 
an  office. 

We  also  had  chosen  a  name:  the 
Stick-Together  Club. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  I 
noticed  small  but  significant  changes 
in  our  family  life  as  our  club  began 
to  function.  At  one  meeting,  Patty 
was  describing  her  friend  Susie's  new 
spring  wardrobe  when  Peter,  dwell- 
ing on  his  own  thoughts,  broke  in 
with,  "What  color  are  Chinese  license 
plates?"  Patty  objected — loudly. 

Down  went  the  gavel.  Dad,  our 
president,  reminded  Peter  that  he 
must  wait  his  turn  to  have  the  floor. 
Once  Peter  would  have  been  dis- 
gruntled. Now,  he  was  patient — 
willingly!  He'd  been  ruled  out  of 
order  more  gently  and  effectively 
than  by  a  direct  reprimand.  In  fact, 
we're  all  more  patient  to  have  pet 
topics  discussed  when  they're  put  on 
the  agenda.  We  know  we'll  eventual- 
ly have  our   turn. 

One  of  our  first  special  sessions  was 
called  to  investigate  Patty's  complaint 
that  the  insects  Peter  collected  in 
jars  in  his  room  were  escaping  and 
disturbing  her  sleep.  She  described 
how  an  occasional  bug  brushed 
against  her  cheek  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  or  buzzed  annoyingly  about 
her  ears. 

"It's  awful,"  she  lamented  impor- 
tantly. "I   can't  get  any  sleep!" 


"What's  wrong  with  bugs?"  was 
Peter's  defense.  "I  touch  them  all 
the  time  and  it  doesn't  bother  me." 

When  it  came  time  for  a  vote, 
Peter  was  overruled  three  to  one.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  save  only  those 
creatures  that  were  properly  dead 
and  mounted,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed  amicably. 

Another  time,  Peter  announced  he 
was  exploring  interplanetary  travel 
with  a  seven-year-old  expert  and 
urgently  needed  more  space  facts. 
To  accommodate  his  request,  we 
even  postponed  a  discussion  on  estab- 
lishing bedtimes. 

Since  we  started  our  club,  I've 
frequently  beaten  a  hasty  path  to  the 
public  library  with  my  look-alikes 
in  tow.  In  time.  I  trust  that  they'll 
learn  to  research  projects  for  them- 
selves and  take  joy  in  doing  so.  But 
at  present,  I'm  learning  right  along 
with  them  and  broadening  my  own 
horizons. 

Our  stick-together  spirit  is  helping 
the  twins  think  a  little  beyond  their 
own  personal  interests.  I  was  proud 
of  a  recent  bit  of  dialogue  about  the 
comics  and  who  should  read  them 
first. 

Ever  since  our  children  started  to 
read,  we've  had  this  weighty  prob- 
lem. Taking  turns  never  works,  be- 
cause no  one  remembers  who  had 
the  comics  first  the  last  time.  Sharing 
them  provides  no  solution,  either, 
since  Peter  and  Patty  can't  agree  on 
what  constitutes  equal   distribution. 

After  discussing  these  possibilities, 
we  were  about  to  toss  the  funnies 
into  the  neutrality  of  the  waste- 
basket.  Suddenly,  Patty  looked  lov- 
ingly  toward   her   father. 

"Gee,"  she  said  softly,  "Daddy 
never  gets  to  read  them." 
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Peter,  always  the  rational  one,  re- 
marked, "Yeah.  He  reads  all  those 
big  books.  He  should  take  it  easy 
with  the  tunnies  once  in  a  while." 

The  resulting  decision  was  unani- 
mous to  give  Dad  the  comics  first, 
because  he's  the  most  avid  reader  and 
needs  them  for  relaxation. 

Another  time,  our  talks  revealed 
that  Peter  needed  more  time  to  be 
alone.  Patty,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
more  gregarious  and  became  restless 
with  too  much  solitude.  Consequent- 
ly, Peter  was  given  the  spare  room  to 
pursue  his  hobbies;  Patty  was  allowed 
the  recreation  room  to  pursue  her 
friendships.  Such  a  decision,  with  all 
of  us  understanding  the  issues  and 
agreeing  on  the  solution,  has  given 
us  a  much  smoother-running  house- 
hold. 

Although  to  the  twins  our  Stick- 
Together  Club  is  more  a  game  than 
anything  else,  I  hope  they'll  discover 
that  what's  good  for  one  person  may 
be  an  anathema  to  another,  and  that 
a  tolerant  understanding  of  differ- 
ences will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
both.  Perhaps  they'll  also  learn  that 
a  family  can  give  each  member  free- 
dom to  grow  in  his  own  direction 
and  at  his  own  speed. 

Jim  and  I  try  hard  to  be  honest 
about  ourselves  with  the  children, 
and  they  seem  to  be  following  our 
example.  I  can  detect  a  diminishing 
tendency  to  hide  things  from  each 
other,  and  Peter  and  Patty  appear  to 
feel  it  is  safe  to  bring  their  grievances 
and  problems  to  us. 

As  they  grow  older,  I  hope  they 
can  better  talk  out  their  more  im- 
portant personal  feelings — things 
that  touch  them  deeply,  such  as  ques- 
tions about  religion  or  sex — not  in 
a  "meeting"  atmosphere,  but  sepa- 
rately, in  a  climate  of  love  and 
understanding. 

A  sign  that  this  is  possible  came 
the  other  day  in  one  of  those  earnest 
childhood  conversations  that  mothers 
often  can't  avoid  overhearing. 

Patty  and  a  girl  friend  had  been 
playing  outdoors,  and  the  other 
youngster  had  accidentally  torn  her 
dress.  Close  to  tears,  the  girl  said 
she  was  afraid  to  go  home  and  show 
her  mother. 

In  a  sudden,  inspired  burst,  our 
Pattv  had  the  solution: 

"Hey!  Why  not  form  a  club?  You 
can  tell  anything  in  a  club,  you 
know!" 
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How  to  Argue  Against 

GAMBLING 


You  disapprove  of  gambling,  of  course.  You  nod  approval 
when  your  preacher  attacks  it.  You'd  even  sign  petitions  to  state 
legislators.  But  suppose  you're  challenged  some  evening  in  a 
friend's  home  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  All  of  life  is  a  gamble;  at  every  turn  we  take  chances. 
What's  wrong  with  making  it  legal  and  enjoying  it?  It  can't  be 
sinful;  many  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  some  others  use 
bingo,  cards,  chance  wheels,  and  other  devices  at  carnivals. 

2.  Legalized  gambling  could  open  the  ivay  for  a  national 
lottery  to  eradicate  the  national  debt.  A  continuing  lottery  could 
reduce  or  eliminate  taxes.  Witness  the  success  of  foreign  lotteries. 

There  they  are — two  deceptively  plausible  arguments  sweep- 
ing the  country.  To  help  you  organize  your  rebuttal  we've  lined 
up  three  on-the-spot  reports. — Eds. 


*Tell  how  it  downgrades  the  conscience' 

.  .  .  advises  Or  en  Arnold 

Former  President  of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Kiwanis  Cluh 


THE  let's-legalize-gambling  prop- 
aganda— which,    incidentally,    stems 
largely  from  Nevada — is  so  smooth 
that  nobody  can  prove  it  even  exists. 
1   know,   for   it  pours  in  waves  into 
iny  state,  neighboring  Arizona.  The 
nature  of  this  propaganda  is  to  have 
no  source,  to  appear  to  be  generating 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Actually, 
the  most  effective  campaigners  pose 
as  lovable  souls  trying  to  do  what  is 
best   for   us   all.   And   you   may   be 
sure  they  make  many  a  convert. 
A  typical  operation  took  place  not 
n  Phoenix,  a  city  of  450,000 
is  led  as  a  church  town.  An 
liable   speaker  presented  himseli   to 
o 


the  program  committee  of  the  largest 


Kiwanis  club.  He  wanted  to  tell 
about  a  proposed  new  transconti- 
nental highway  through  Arizona — 
and    the   committee    was   delighted! 

But  this  "road  advocate"  barely 
mentioned  the  highway.  Instead, 
he  pitched  his  talk  into  a  20-minute 
appeal  for  legalized  gambling  in 
Arizona.  His  arguments  lulled  the 
normal  perceptions  of  those  men  like 
a  shot  of  morphine.  I  know;  I  was 
president  of  the  club.  It  took  months 
for  some  of  us  to  realize  what  he 
had  done.  Meanwhile,  he  had  moved 
on   to   victimize  other  groups. 

We've    .ill    been    sirened    bv    "the 
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lure  of  Las  Vegas."  That  city  and 
Reno  are  painted  as  the  glamour 
capitals  of  the  world.  Thousands  of 
miles  away,  billboards  promise  fun 
at  a  Nevada  club.  The  name,  Las 
Vegas,  has  become  synonymous  with 
luxury,  adventure,  entertainment, 
and  prestige.  Millions  go  there  on 
vacations;  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
leave  as  winners — and  are  so  exhila- 
rated that  they  become  propagandists 
for  the  whole  show. 

In  reality,  almost  all  leave  as  losers, 
many  as  bankrupts.  The  truth  about 
money  losses,  thievery,  prostitution, 
alcoholism,  suicides,  family  suffering, 
divorces,  and  related  troubles  stem- 
ming from  gambling  in  Nevada  is 
fantastic.  Public-relations  experts  are 
hired  to  keep  this  aspect  hidden. 

Nobody  knows  these  facts  better 
than  Nevada's  Christian  families. 
Unfortunately,  they  lack  funds  to 
wage  a  counter-campaign.  But  they 
urge  us  Arizonans  to  hold  the  fort. 
"Don't  be  fools,"  they  plead.  "Don't 
be  overwhelmed  by  glittering 
promises.  Don't  let  neon  signs  blind 
you  to  reality." 

The  gamblers  did  drive  a  wedge 
into  Arizona;  today  you  can  bet  all 
you  wish  there  on  horse  and  dog 
races.  Promoters  now  use  this  as  an 
argument  for  legalized  card  gam- 
bling, roulette,  dice,  and  slot 
machines.  "There's  no  difference," 
they  say.  They're  right.  But  they're 
wrong  in  saying,  "There's  no  harm." 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  casinos 
pay  taxes  and  to  the  occasional  char- 
ity benefits.  One  such  benefit  they 
cite  netted  $980  for  handicapped 
children — which  sounds  great,  until 
you  remember  that  salaries,  over- 
head, insurance,  and  money  lost  by 
the  bettors  totaled  over  $50,000. 

Strangely,  many  otherwise  distin- 


guished Christians  come  out  in  favor 
of  legalized  gambling  and  lotteries. 
Typical  is  a  recent  instance  of  a 
manufacturer-financier  in  my  town. 
This  man  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
our  paper,  pleading  for  a  national 
lottery.  He  cited  all  the  old,  shallow 
arguments,  including  the  fact  that 
some  churches  conduct  lotteries,  and 
advocated  that  U.S.  post  offices  sell 
$5  lottery  tickets  each  week.  He  esti- 
mated a  weekly  government  income 
of  $250  million,  or  a  net  of  $13 
billion  a  year.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  downgrading  of  conscience,  the 
encouragement  of  loose  living,  the 
whole  tragic  impact  of  such  a 
folly  on  the  human  soul. 

Arizona  can  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
in  keeping  more  dirt  out.  Twice  in 
the  last  six  years  propaganda  cam- 
paigns have  been  conducted  to  legal- 
ize gambling  there.  In  each  instance, 
Protestants,  aided  by  some  Catholics 
and  Jews,  leaped  to  action.  From 
their  pulpits,  ministers  asked  congre- 
gations to  sign  petitions  denying  a 
place  for  the  gambling  question  on 
the  ballot.  Service  clubs,  women's 
groups,  schools,  all  gave  their 
strength.  One  state  senator,  a 
Catholic,  warned:  "Desirable  major 
industry  would  pull  out  at  once  if 
a  law  legalizing  gambling  were 
passed.  Such  a  law  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe to  our  state." 

Much  desirable  industry  already 
has  pulled  out  of  Nevada  and  much 
more  has  bypassed  it.  That's  because 
experience  has  shown  that  executives 
and  laborers  alike  throw  their  salaries 
away  at  the  casinos  and  soon  develop 
family  lives  so  miserable  that  business 
efficiency  is  killed.  It  was  by  facing 
up  to  such  facts  and  spreading  them 
that  we  licked  the  gamblers  in  these 
battles  in  Arizona. 


'Point  out  the  odds  against  winning' 

.  .  .  suggests  Ernest  E.  Blanche 

Statistical  Analyst  and  Author  of  The  Mathematics  of  Gambling 


YOU  CAN'T  WIN  at  gambling. 
Whether  it's  bingo  in  a  church  base- 
ment or  a  bet  with  a  street-corner 
bookie,  the  odds  are  against  you. 
What's  more,  professional  operators' 
gimmicks  and  gadgets  slam  the  door 
on  any  chance  you  have  of  winning. 
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Tell  your  friends  about  innocent- 
appearing  bingo,  for  example.  It 
whets  the  appetite  for  further  gam- 
bling, and  it's  fertile  ground  for 
racketeers.  Even  though  there's  a 
winner  every  game,  the  cost  of  prizes 
rarely  consumes  even  half  of  the  total 


"take."  The  only  real  winner  is  the 
bingo  operator,  whose  profit  some- 
times reaches  a  fantastic  95  per  cent. 

Only  a  step  removed  from  bingo 
are  lotteries  and  raffles.  Typically,  the 
prizes  they  yield  are  worth  between 
20  and  40  per  cent  of  what  the  gulli- 
ble public  spends  on  tickets.  And  for 
such  large  lotteries  as  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes,  racketeers  sell  counter- 
feit tickets  by  the  thousands. 

Some  of  the  country's  prize  chumps 
are  football  and  baseball  fans — the 
self-styled  experts  who  think  they 
can  predict  winners  in  betting  pools. 
The  odds  are  35,960  to  1  against  win- 
ning high  total  score  for  a  selection 
of  4  games  out  of  32,  and  over 
200,000  to  1  against  collecting  on  5 
games.  Here  the  only  expert  is  the 
professional  operator,  who  may  col- 
lect nearly  $10,000  a  week  on  a  25- 
cent  pool — and  usually  keeps  two 
thirds  of  it. 

Other  suckers  are  those  who  play- 
cards  and  dice  for  money,  unaware 
that  most  of  these  games  are  crooked. 
Sharpers  frequently  switch  fixed  dice 
for  "honest"  ones,  and  marked  cards 
for  factory-sealed  decks.  Some  gam- 
ing tables  have  a  plate  than  can  be 
magnetized  by  throwing  a  switch  to 
make  specially  prepared  dice  turn  up 
losing  totals. 

The  glittering  casinos  of  places  like 
Las  Vegas  don't  need  to  rig  their 
tables;  honest  games  make  huge  prof- 
its. A  single  roulette  wheel  brings  in 
at  least  $4,000  a  night. 

What  about  those  countless  tav- 
erns, cafes,  newsstands,  and  small 
shops  where  gaudy  punchboards  at- 
tract the  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter 
business?  Small  change — some  of  it 
from  children — quickly  adds  up  into 
dollars  for  the  proprietor,  who  pock- 
ets between  50  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
cash  paid  for  punches. 

Probably  the  fastest  way  to  throw 
away  coins  is  to  pump  them  into  slut 
machines.  These  devices  are  fixed  to 
keep  from  40  to  SO  per  cent  of  the 
money  they  swallow,  and  the  op- 
erator can  adjust  them  to  suit  him- 
self. Even  when  the  machine  is  set 
to  be  "generous,"  the  jack-pot  com- 
bination appears  only  once  in  about 
4,000  spins. 

The  numbers  game,  which  victim- 
izes low-wage  earners,  is  a  type  ot 
lottery  popular  in  large  cities.  Op- 
erators take  bets  as  small  as  a  penny 
on    any    three-digit    number.    Even 
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when  a  hettor  beats  the  1,000  to  1 
odds  against  him,  the  payoff  rate,  at 
best,  will  not  exceed  600  to  1.  Since 
policy-slip  distributors  deduct  10  per 
cent  on  winners,  numbers  racketeers 
usually  wind  up  with  more  than  half 
of  the  money  wagered. 

Horse-race  bettors  are  left  at  the 
post  before  the  track  opens.  From 
12  to  22  per  cent  of  the  cash  they 
\\  ager  legally  through  pari-mutuels 
is  the  "cut"  of  the  track,  leaving 
about  a  third  of  the  money  to  the 
state.  And  for  every  dollar  bet  legal- 
ly at  the  track,  $100  illegally  passes 
through  the  hands  of  bookies. 

Is  there  a  "system"  for  winning  at 
the  races?  Many  bettors  think  so, 
but  they  always  fail  in  the  long 
run.  One  system  requires  that  the 
bet  be  doubled  in  size  after  every 
loss.  Pertinent  is  the  story  of  a  horse 
appropriately  named  Tragic  Ending. 
After  winning  a  race  in  1941,  Tragic 
Ending  lost  his  next  31  starts.  If  some 
"systematic"  track  fan  had  bet  $1  on 


him  in  his  first  loss  and  had  doubled 
the  bet  for  each  succeeding  race,  he 
would  have  lost  over  $2  billion! 

Despite  the  coldly  mathematical 
reasons  why  the  gambling  odds  can't 
be  beaten,  bills  to  legalize  gambling 
or  to  create  a  national  lottery  still 
draw  support.  Arguments  of  their 
sponsors  boil  down  to  the  tenet  that 
the  end — usually  a  painless  way  of 
supporting  government — justifies  the 
means. 

You  can  argue  in  rebuttal  that  be- 
sides being  morally  and  legally 
wrong,  the  lottery — like  other  forms 
of  gambling — does  more  than  mulct 
unsuspecting  victims.  It  changes  the 
very  pattern  of  our  living,  distorts 
our  sense  of  values,  and  incubates 
crime.  The  lottery  is  a  Frankenstein 
monster  capable  of  consuming  both 
those  who  run  it  and  those  who  play 
it.  The  profits  from  a  lottery,  even  if 
used  to  reduce  governmental  debt, 
would  be  today's  30  pieces  of  silver 
paid  for  betrayal. 


^Expose  it  as  a  gnawing  social  evil' 

.  .  .  says  Richtird  D.  Isler 

Executive  Director,  The  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Cincinnati 


I  KNOW  WHY  the  editors  of 
Together  asked  me  how  I  argue 
against  gambling.  It's  a  topic  I  hardly 
can  avoid  as  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati. My  associates  and  I  are  lit- 
erally face  to  face  with  the  problem, 
for  just  across  the  Ohio  River  lies 
Newport,  Ky.,  known  almost  as  well 
by  its  nickname  "Sintown." 

Newport's  occasional  reform  move- 
ments— almost  always  led  by  min- 
isters and  prominent  laymen — have 
been  most  disappointing.  Vice  flour- 
ishes there  because  the  churches 
never  have  forcefully  presented  the 
case  against  gambling  as  a  social  evil. 
They  haven't  learned  that  to  equate 
drinking  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  legally 
operated  tavern  with  patronage  in  a 
large,  illegal  gambling  operation  only 
holds  churches  up  to  ridicule. 

To  argue  effectively  against  gam- 
bling, I  find  that  I  first  must  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  a  simple 
private  bet  and  organized,  promoted 
gambling — both  legal  and  illegal — 
which  thrives  in  some  form  in  almost 
every  American  community.  I  try  to 


cast  aside  any  puritanical  and  indi- 
vidualistic approach  and  expose 
gambling  as  a  gnawing  social  evil. 

Certainly  there  are  aspects  of 
gambling  which  touch  upon  indi- 
vidual morality.  But  the  most  power- 
ful ammunition  I  have  found  for  un- 
dercutting proponents  of  legalized 
gambling  are  examples  of  its  im- 
moral influence  on  a  community  and 
the  disastrous  social  disintegration  it 
leaves  in  its  wake. 

I  tell  them  about  Newport,  whose 
lurid  reputation  enhances  Cincin- 
nati's attractiveness  as  a  convention 
city.  This  was  openly  recognized  by 
our  mayor,  who  welcomed  a  labor- 
union  convention  to  Cincinnati  with 
the  usual  politician's  platitudes,  then 
— in  a  boys-will-be-boys  tone — urged 
the  delegates  not  to  spend  all  their 
free  time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

The  backbone  of  Newport's  vice  is 
a  large,  prosperous,  illegal,  but  ap- 
parently socially  acceptable  gambling 
business.  Thriving  also  are  its  by- 
products: prostitution,  evasion  ot 
liquor    regulations,    and    an    inclina- 


tion to  wink  at  "inconvenient"  laws. 

Back  in  1951,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Organized  Crime 
in  Interstate  Commerce  made  some 
Newport  businessmen  squirm.  But 
not  the  chief  of  police.  That  stalwart 
was  "surprised"  to  hear  of  gambling 
in  his  bailiwick.  Word  apparently 
hadn't  reached  him  of  Newport's 
notoriety,  which  has  been  snickered 
at  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
official  "blindness"  is  just  one  symp- 
tom of  gambling  infection. 

To  combat  organized  gambling, 
the  social  evil  it  represents  must  be 
understood  in  all  its  ramifications. 
One  is  the  fact  that  other  vices  flourish 
with  gambling.  Another  is  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  some- 
thing-for-nothing  attitude  which  al- 
ways accompanies  gambling.  And 
certainly  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the 
close  alliance  between  large-scale 
gambling,  legal  or  not,  and  organ- 
ized crime. 

Churches  find  it  easier  to  fight  in- 
dividual immorality  than  to  do  battle 
with  evil  which  is  social  in  nature. 
Too  few  approach  social  evil  effec- 
tively. Yet  I  believe  the  Gospel 
speaks  just  as  relevantly  about  cor- 
recting evils  facing  all  society  as 
about  those  which  confront  people 
individually. 

To  be  sure,  the  Bible  holds  no 
magic  solutions  to  20th-century  so- 
cial problems.  But  we  need  read  no 
further  than  the  great  prophets  to 
discover  that  God  spoke,  through  his 
chosen  ones,  on  the  great  social  and 
economic  and  political  issues  of  the 
day.  He  still  speaks  to  our  day. 

Any  church  confronted  by  the  so- 
cial evil  that  is  gambling  has  a 
unique  opportunity  not  only  to  serve 
the  community  but  also  to  deepen 
and  enrich  the  faith  of  its  members. 
Churchmen  agree  that  gambling  is 
evil  and  should  be  fought.  The 
trouble  is  that,  too  often,  the  real 
nature  of  the  evil  has  not  been  un- 
derstood— and,  therefore,  the  ap- 
proach to  gambling  has  been  irrele- 
vant and  at  times  even  laughable. 

The  most  effective  argument  I've 
found  against  gambling  is  to  unmask 
it  as  a  social  evil.  This  results  in  the 
much  more  important  discovery  of 
the  social  relevance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  opens  a  multitude  of  new 
avenues  for  service  by  a  church,  as 
such,  or  by  any  group  of  concerned 
Christians  acting  as  citizens. 
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When  Hannah  Var  Eight  Yar  Old 


By  KATHERINE  PEABODY  GIRLING 


WERE  YOU  a  little  girl,  Han- 
nah, when  you  came  to  America?" 
I  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  letting  her  sew- 
ing fall  in  her  lap  as  her  grave  eyes 
sought  mine  slowly.  "I  var  a  big  girl 
eight  yar  old." 

"Eight  years  old?  How  big  you 
must  have  been!  Can  you  tell  me 
about  it?  Why  you  came?" 

The  recent  accounts  of  people 
driven  to  America  by  tragedy,  or 
drawn  by  a  larger  hope  of  finding  a 
life  to  live  in  addition  to  earning  a 
living,  had  colored  my  thoughts  for 
days.  Have  all  immigrants — the  will- 
less,  leaden  people  who  pass  in  droves 
through  our  railway  stations;  the 
patient,  indifferent  toilers  by  the 
roadside;  the  maids  who  cook  and 
mend  for  us;  this  girl  who  sits  sew- 
ing with  me  today — have  all  these 
a  memory  and  a  vision?  Is  each  of 
them  in  some  degree  a  Mary  Antin? 
So  I  closed  the  magazine  and  asked 
her. — "A  big  girl  eight  yar  old,"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  well,"  Hannah  explained, 
"in  old  country  if  you  are  eight  yar 
old  and  comes  younger  child'n  in 
familie,  you  are  old  woman;  you 
gotta  be,  or  who  shall  help  de 
moder?" 

"Yes?  Did  your  father  and  mother 
bring  you?"  I  continued,  probing  for 
the  story. 

"No — fader  and  moder  var  daid. 
My  h'aunt,  my  fader's  broder's  wife, 
se  came  for  us.  It  cost  her  28  dollar, 
but  se  do  it." 

"To  Sweden  and  back  for  $28?" 


READER'S  CHOICE 

This  sweet-sad  story  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  a  small  girl  in  Sweden 
was  first  nominated  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Lewis  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  among 
38  others.  Printed  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  November,  1932,  it 
also  appeared  in  Reader's  Digest. 
Mrs.  Lewis  receives  $25,  as  will 
you  if  you're  first  to  nominate  a 
favorite  story  later   printed. — EDS. 


"Seventeen  yar  ago,  yes,  but  of 
course  you  must  to  take  your  own 
providings.  It  don't  require  much." 
Hannah's  shoulders  drew  together 
expressively.  "Madam  knows  se  is 
apt  to  miss  her  appetite  at  sea!" 

"But  too  well."  I  shrugged  sympa- 
thetically. Then  we  both  laughed. 

"I  can  tell  you  how  it  is  I  came 
Ahmericah,  but" — Hannah  waited 
for  words  to  express  her  warning — "it 
will  make  you  a  sharp  sadness." 

"Please." 

"I  don't  know  if  I  can  tell  it  to 
you  good,  but  I  tell  it  so  good  as  I 
can.  My  fader  he  var  Swedish  fisher- 
man vat  h'own  his  boat  and  go  away 
by  weeks  and  weeks,  and  sometimes 
comes  strong  wedder  and  he  can't 
make  it  to  get  home  quick."  Hannah 
hesitated,  and  then  in  lowered  tones 
of  soft  apology  added,  "My  moder 
se  var  a  ver'  pretty  woman.  Var  three 
child'n  more  as  me — Olga  var  six  yar 


"Den  se  put  on  me  a  shawl  and 

tie  it  behind  under  my  arms,  and 

se  lean  heavy  on  me, 

and  we  go  out  into  de  shed." 


old,  and  Hilda  four,  and  Jens — well, 
Jens  var  just  a  baby,  suppose  yar  and 
half.  We  live  in  a  little  house  close 
on  by  de  sea.  It  is  yust  a  little  house, 
but  it  can  to  have  a  shed  with  a 
floor  of  stone.  The  door  of  de  shed  is 
broken  so  it  is  like  a  window  mitout 
glass. 

"The  house  is  close  on  by  a  big 
dock  where  in  somer  time  comes  big 
excursion  steamer  mit — suppose  hun- 
dert  tourist  people  who  climb  on 
de  mountain  up  de  road.  My  moder 
se  sell  dem  hot  coffee,  also  bread  and 
cheese,  but  dat  is  not  de  reason  why 
we  live  in  de  little  so  lonesome  house. 
It  is  de  big  dock  is  de  reason. 

"My  fader  he  can  to  come  home 
from  late  fishings  mitout  needing 
dat  he  sail  walk  on  de  roads.  In 
Sweden  in  winter  de  roads  swallow 
snow  till  it  makes  dangersome  to  you 
to  walk  because  hides  holes  to  step 
in.  We  live  dere  all  somer,  but  in  late 


autumn  my  fader  he  say,  'What  about 
tie  winter?' 

"My  mocler  se  say,  'I  don't  know, 
hut  anyway  ve  try  it  vonce.' 

"Den  my  fader  he  go  away  in  his 
boat  and  my  moder  se  get  bad  cold 
and  comes  sickness  on  her,  and  ven 
se  could  n't  to  keep  care  on  us  by 
reason  se  is  too  weak,  se  lay  on  de  cot 
in  de  kitchen  room  and  vatch  on  me 
dat  I  sail  learn  to  keep  care  on  de 
child'n." 
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)UT  what  did  you  live  on?  How 
did  you  keep  warm?" 

"Oh — is  plenty  fuel,  and  ve  make 
hot  stew  of  dried  meat  mit  rice  and 
raisins. 

"One  day  my  moder  se  say  me, 
'Hannah,'  se  say,  'you  bain  a  big  girl; 
I  must  to  tell  you  sometings.  You 
fader  is  very  late,  it  seems,  and  winter 
comes  now.  I  cannot  to  wait  much 
more.  It  is  soon  I  got  to  go.  You 
must  n't  take  a  fear  of  me  if  I  come 
all  white  like  de  snow  and  don't  talk 
mit  you  any  more.  De  little  child'n 
dey  will  take  a  fear  and  cry.  I  cannot 
to  bring  a  fear  on  my  little  child'n.' 

"So  se  tell  me  what  I  sail  do — I  sail 
close  her  eyes  up,  tie  her  hands  to- 
geder,  and  lock  de  shed  door." 

Hannah  had  resumed  her  sewing. 
Her  thread  fairly  snapped  as  stitch 
fell  by  even  stitch  with  monotonous 
rhythm.  In  quiet,  uneventful  tone 
she  continued: 

"So  one  night  pretty  soon  se  make 
dat  I  sail  bring  her  best  nightgown 
and  help  her  mit  to  put  it  on.  Den 
se  kiss  de  little  child'n  in  deir  sleep- 
ings  and  se  sit  on  a  stool  by  de  fire 
and  say  I  sail  put  Jens  in  her  arms. 
Se  try  to  rock  back  and  fort'  and  se 
sing  on  him  a  little  hymn.  But  se  is 
too  weak  and  I  must  to  take  him. 

"Den  se  put  on  me  a  shawl  and  tie 
it  behind  under  my  arms,  and  se  lean 
heavy  on  me,  and  we  go  out  into  de 
shed.  My  moder  se  do  her  bare  feet 
on  de  stone  floor.  Se  have  yust  but 
her  nightgown  on,  but  it  is  her  best 
one  mit  crocheted  lace  at  de  neck 
and  wrists.  Se  tell  me  I  sail  put  de 
ironing  board  across  two  chair  seats, 
hut  it  is  too  heavy  and  se  sail  try  to 
help  me,  but  comes  coughing  on  her 
and  se  hold  on  by  de  shed  door. 

"Se  look  out  across  de  road  and  de 
mountain  all  mit  snow  white  and  mit 
moonlight  cold.  And  blood  is  on  her 
lips,  hut  sc  wipe  it  away  mit  a  snow 
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hunch.  Well,  anyway,  we  do  de  iron- 
ing board  across  de  chair  seats  and 
I  spread  a  white  sheet  and  put  a  head 
cushion  and  my  moder  lie  down 
and  I  cover  her  mit  a  more  other 
sheet  over. 

"Oh,  Moder,"  I  say,  "let  me  make 
some  warm  covering  on  you." 

"  'No,'  se  say,  so  soft  dat  I  listen 
mit  my  ear,  'I  must  to  come  here 
while  I  yet  have  de  stren'th,  but  I 
want  to  go  quick  away,  and  in  de 
cold  I  go  more  quick.  Oh,  Hannah!' 
se  say,  'my  big  daughter!  You  are  so 
comfortable  to  me!' 

"So  I  hold  my  moder's  hand.  Pretty 
soon  it  comes  cold.  I  klapp  it  mit 
mine,  but  it  comes  more  cold.  I 
crumple  it  up  and  breath  my  hot 
breath  in  it,  but  it  comes  not  warm 
any  more.  So  mit  my  fader's  Sunday 
handkerchief  I  bind  her  eyes  like  if 
you  play  blindman  mit  de  child'n, 
and  mit  an  apron  string  I  tie  her 
hands  togeder. 

"Den  I  go  back  and  make  my 
hands  warm  in  de  kitchen  room,  and 
I  take  de  comb  down  off  de  string, 
and  I  go  back  to  my  moder  and  make 
her  hair  in  two  braids  like  as  I  did 
all  when  se  was  sick.  My  moder  se 
haf  very  strong  hair;  it  is  down  by 
her  knees  on  and  so  yellow — so  yel- 
low as  a  copper  teakettle!  It  could  to 
haf  been  red.  Den  I  lock  de  shed 
door  and  crawl  in  bed. 

"Next  day  I  tell  de  child'n  dat 
Moder  is  gone  away.  Dey  cry  some, 
but  pretty  soon  dey  shut  up.  Anyway, 
it  is  so  long  se  haf  lain  on  de  cot  in 
de  kitchen  room  dat  dey  don't  haf 
to  miss  her. 

"So  I  keep  care  on  de  child'n  and 
play  mit  dem,  and  some  days  go  by. 
Comes  stronger  wedder  mit  storms 
of  sleet  and  snow,  and  de  wind  sob 
and  cry.  Comes  nobody  on.  At  night 
when  de  child'n  are  sleeping  I  unlock 
de  shed  door  and  go  to  see  if  it  makes 
all  right  mit  my  moder.  Sometimes 
it  is  by  moonlight  I  see  on  her,  but 
more  often  it  is  by  candle  glimmer." 

Hannah  broke  the  subdued  tone  of 
her  narrative  to  add  in  a  lower,  more 
confiding  note,  "It  is  mit  me  now  dat 
when  I  see  a  candle  on  light  I  haf  a 
sharp  sadness. 

"Pretty  soon  de  wedder  is  more 
better,  and  comes  a  man  trompling 
troo  de  snow  to  tell  my  moder  dat 
her  husband  can't  come  home  yust 
vet — he  is  drowned  in  de  sea.  When 
he  sec  how  it   is  mit  my  moder  and 


M^ 


-Y  LADY  se  put  a  white  stone 
mit  my  moder's  name  and  some 
poetry — I  can't  to  say  it  good  in 
English,  but  it  says,  'The  stren'th  in 
the  heart  of  her  poor  is  the  hope  of 
Sweden.' " 

"And  then  did  your  aunt  come?" 
"Ya;  my  lady  se  wrote  on  my 
fader's  broder  vat  var  in  Ahmericah. 
Se  say  we  can  to  stay  mit  her,  but 
my  oncle  he  sent  his  wife,  and  we 
come  back  mit  her  on  Ahmericah. 
and  dat  is  all  how  I  came  to  be  here." 
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mit  me  and  de  little  child'n,  de  water 
stands  in  his  eyes — ya. 

"And  he  go  on,  troo  de  snow,  tree, 
four  mile  nearer  on  de  city  to  de  big 
castle  where  live  de  lady  vat  h'own 
all  de  land  and  se  come  in  sleigh  mit 
four  horsen  and  big  robes  of  fur  and 
yingling  bells.  Se  see  on  my  moder 
and  se  go  quick  away,  but  so  soon 
as  it  can,  se  come  again  and  se  do 
on  my  moder  a  white  robe,  heavy 
mit  lace,  most  beautiful!  And  white 
stockings  of  silk  and  white  slippers 
hroidered  mit  pearlen.  Se  leaf  my 
moder's  hair,  as  I  fix  it,  in  two  braids, 
but  se  put  a  wreath  of  flowers,  white 
and  green,  yust  like  de  real  ones.  Is 
few  real  flowers  in  Sweden  in  winter. 
"Anyway,  dese  var  like  de  flowers 
a  girl  vat  gets  married  should  to 
wear.  Den  my  lady  se  send  her  sleigh 
dat  all  de  people  should  come  and 
see  on  de  so  brave  woman  vat 
could  n't  to  bring  a  fear  on  her  little 
child'n.  And  de  people  dey  make 
admiration  on  my  moder.  Dey  say 
it  is  de  prettist  dey  ever  see  it,  and 
dey  make  pity  dat  se  couldn't  to  see 
it  herself."  She  paused  and  breathed 
deeply.  "I  wish  se  could  have  to  seen 
dose  slippers!" 

"And  did  no  one  tell  you  that  you 
were  a  wonderful  little  girl?" 

"Oh,  veil — I  var  eight  yar  old." 
"But  what  became  of  you  all?" 
"My  lady  took  us  home  in  her 
sleigh  mit — I  want  to  stay  mit  my 
moder,  but  se  say  I  sail  come  to  keep 
care  on  de  child'n  dat  dey  don't  cry. 
And  dey  don't  cry — dey  laugh  mit  de 
yingling  bells.  De  need  was  on  me 
strong,  but  I  don't  cry  before  my 
lady.  Se  var  great  dame  vat  go  in  de 
court  mit  de  queen.  Se  sent  men  and 
dey  do  my  moder  in  a  coffin  and 
carry  her  to  a  little  chapei  house  in 
cemetaire  and  in  de  spring  ven  de 
snow  is  gone  dey  bury  her. 


New  nation  in  an  old  land:  'Here  cattle  still  tread  out  grain  on  threshing  floors. 
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A  New  Land  of  Decision 


WEST 
PAKISTAN 


EAST 
PAKISTAN 


JVELIGION  HELPED  create  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Pakistan.  But  the  men  who  carved  it  into  two  sections  from 
the  body  of  ancient  India  were  not  followers  of  Christ,  as 
were  many  who  founded  America;  they  were  followers  of 
Mohammed,  prophet  of  Allah.  With  independence  in  1947, 
Pakistan  became  the  largest  Moslem  country  in  the  world; 
its  west  and  east  sections,  both  heavily  populated,  are  as  far 
apart  as  Chicago  and  Denver. 

Yet  Christianity  is  stronger  here  (some  400,000  Christians 
out  of  85  million  population)  than  in  vast  Arab  countries 
nearby.  Missionaries  say  Moslems  resist  Christianity  more 
than  other  non-Christians,  but  that  there  is  religious  freedom 
in  Pakistan.  This  helps  focus  Methodism's  spotlight  on  one 
of  its  great  areas  of  opportunity:  Pakistan,  now  going  about 
the  giant  task  of  converting  undeveloped  lands  and  unedu- 
cated masses  into  a  stable,  modern  nation. 
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8  out  of  10  Are  Moslems 


ZhE  METHODIST  CHURCH  will  concentrate  on  West 
Pakistan  as  one  of  its  four  great  Lands  of  Decision  during  the 
1960-64  quadrennium.  This  is  a  largely  arid  country,  much  of 
it  a  sun-seared  plateau  stretching  southward  from  the  for- 
midable Himalayas.  West  Pakistan  is  almost  as  large  as  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  combined.  Its  population  is  37  million  (that 
of  East  Pakistan,  where  there  is  no  Methodist  work,  is  about 
48  million) .  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  millions  are  Moslems 
because,  during  the  religious  riots  and  massacres  which  fol- 
lowed partition  along  religious  lines  in  1947,  millions  of 
Hindus  fled  to  India  and  millions  of  Moslem  peasants  poured 
from  India  into  Pakistan. 

Most  Christians  were  unmolested  in  the  bloody  uprisings 
and  left  free  to  set  up  hospitals,  aid  the  suffering,  and  share 
the  burden  of  rehabilitation.  So  well  did  they  do  their  work 
in  those  dark  days  that  one  aged  Pakistani  remarked:  "I  have 
heard  of  Christianity  all  of  my  life.  Now  I  am  seeing  it  in 
action!'  In  1961,  the  work  is  being  stepped  up. 


7be  challenge  and  the  hope-.  In  old  "Karachi  (above^ 
where  population  has  zoomed  from  300,000  to  1.2  million 
since  \94l ,  refugees  still  live  in  filth 
in  the  shadow  of  new  apartment  buildings. 


7/;e  strong  men  of  Pakistan  are  coolies  who  bear 

their  burdens  the  ancient  icay.  7his  man  (left)  toted  his 

250-pound  load  many  miles  across  a  blazing  plain. 
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^tiflcbronism.-  7he  ancient 

pageantry  of  a  street  procession 

pauses  (at  right)  beneath  a  store  sign 

which  is  written  in  English. 
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Readers  of  the  Book:  Scholars 
)  study  the  Xoran  (above)  interpret  its 
sacred  writ  for  TAoslem  faithful. 
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Jhese  Pakistani  girls  are  enrolling  in  Methodism  s  Lucie  Harrison  School. 


iteracy:  Pakistan's  No.  1  Enemy 


o. 


UTSIDE  a  mission  compound  at 
Karachi  is  a  large  Bible,  displayed  under 
glass  and  lighted  at  night.  The  Bible  is 
in  Urdu,  the  language  of  many  Pakis- 
tanis, and  at  all  times  earnest  readers 
are  present.  Sometimes  the  missionaries 
receive  visitors  or  telephone  messages 
saying,  "Turn  the  page,  please!' 

That  there  are  not  more  readers,  and 
that  the  request  is  not  repeated  more 
often,  is  the  tragedy  of  Pakistan.  Only 
1  man  in  1 0  can  read  his  own  language. 
This,  against  a  background  of  squalor, 
poverty,  and  overcrowding,  becomes 
the  church's  primary  challenge. 

While  Christianity  finds  the  greatest 
number  of  converts  among  the  Hindu 
minority  left  in  Pakistan  after  partition, 
the  number  of  converts  among  Moslems 
is  increasing  as  education  influences 
many  to  turn  from  old  traditions  and 
beliefs.  Usually,  however,  the  Moslem 
who  makes  the  change  does  so  at  the 
risk  of  severing  family  ties.  One  such 
case  involved  a  young  Moslem,  a  student 
in  a  Christian  school  at  Lahore,  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  He  was 
ordered  out  of  the  home  by  his  father. 


Without  food,  clothing,  or  money,  he 
could  hardly  have  survived  had  it  not 
been  for  Methodist  friends  who  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  continue  his  school- 
ing—and for  the  mother  who  secretly 
smuggled  food  to  her  son  at  night! 

Coupled  with  Methodism's  program 
to  help  reduce  illiteracy  and  boost  the 
Pakistanis  to  a  higher  economic  level  is 
its  usual  work  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
In  addition  to  health  centers,  the  United 
Christian  Hospital,  which  grew  out  of 
refugee  sufferings  in  partition  days,  has 
established  a  lasting  place  for  itself  in 
Lahore  and  vicinity.  Support  for  the 
hospital,  now  launching  a  five-year 
building  program,  comes  largely  from 
Methodist  and  United  Presbyterian 
churches.  Eventually,  the  institution  is 
expected  to  become  a  specialist  hospital 
serving  all  Pakistan. 


Jace  of  the  future.  7his 

village  boy  is  an  eager  student  at 

Raewind  Christian  Institute. 

y\e  plans  to  he  a  teacher. 
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Christian  Schools 
Set  NEW  Goals... 

lyN  PAKISTAN,  where  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
can  read  and  write,  the  church's  missionary  emphasis  is  on 
education  programs  steadily  being  expanded.  Already  there 
are  some  15  institutions  which  Methodism  either  sponsors 
directly  or  is  backing  in  association  with  other  Protestant 
denominations.  There  are  grade  schools,  high  schools,  col- 
leges, seminaries.  Forman  Christian  College  in  Lahore,  which 
Presbyterians  operate  in  co-operation  with  The  Methodist 
Church,  is  considered  the  finest  college  in  its  province. 
Kinnaird  College  for  Women,  Pakistan's  only  Christian  col- 
lege for  women,  has  Methodists  on  its  staff,  while  educational 
standards  at  Methodism's  Lucie  Harrison  Girls'  High  School 
are  so  high  that  many  more  non-Christian  girls  in  Lahore 
apply  for  admission  than  can  be  accommodated.  A  Christian 
school  at  Raewind  serves  the  needs  of  village  boys. 

It  is  no  accident  that  modern  agricultural  methods  are 
stressed  in  these  institutions  of  higher  learning.  An  estimated 
9  out  of  every  10  Pakistanis  are  farmers  living  in  rural  vil- 
lages. Only  by  learning  improved  farming  methods  can  these 
people  raise  themselves  above  subsistence  level,  now  that  the 
government  has  instituted  land  reforms  and  is  dividing  multi- 
thousand-acre  estates  into  small  farms. 


Tdagic  sights  and  sounds  from 

far-off  Christian  lands  help  raise 

new  goals  for  Pakistani  youth. 


In  a  sunny  outdoor  setting,  a  Christian  teacher  leads  a  Bible-study  class. 


She's  studying  chemistry  at  Xinnaird  College,  a  Protestant  school,  where  women 
rejoice  in  new-found  opportunities  to  learn  and  launch  their  own  careers. 


Eyes  on  the  future:  At 
lorman  Christian  College, 
Lahore,  Tdethodists  and 
Presbyterians  co-operate  to 
educate  new  Pakistani 
leaders,  both  Christian 
and  non- Christian.  Jhese 
physics  students,  shown  with 
their  instructor,  will 
help  their  country 
industrialize. 
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Neither  Hindu  nor  Ttioslem,  but  Christians— and 
Methodists,  too.  Ihe  Pakistanis  shown  leading  a 
service  and  those  leaving  church  (below)  make 
up  a  large  religious  minority  of  Christians  in  the 
new  Islamic  republic,  truly  a  Land  of  Decision. 


Christianity  on  the  March... 

C^ISHOP  CLEMENT  D.  ROCKEY,  who  has  devoted  most 
of  his  life  to  The  Methodist  Church  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
estimates  the  1960  Methodist  community  in  West  Pakistan  at 
53,000.  This  is  nearing  a  twofold  increase  since  the  nation's 
partition  1 3  years  ago.  There  are  6  churches  in  the  larger 
cities  and  20  in  the  villages,  with  more  than  50  missionary 
workers  in  the  field.  During  the  next  four  years,  as  the 
church  puts  major  emphasis  on  Pakistan,  there  will  be  no  illu- 
sions about  the  size  of  the  task  at  hand.  Mary  and  Max 
Lowdermilk,  a  husband-wife  missionary  team,  sum  it  up  this 
way:  "As  we  go  to  villages  and  worship  in  the  churches,  we 
see... poverty... illiteracy.,  .inadequate  medical  facilities.  In 
so  many  of  our  churches  there  are  no  Sunday  schools,  no 
MYF  groups,  no  women's  groups.  There  is  no  program  for 
training  lay  workers.  We  must  do  a  great  deal  to  teach 
Christian  living  in  the  home.  There  is  much  to  be  done" 


By  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY  and  RICHARD  DEMPEWOLFF 


Reform  in  the 


Federal  law  now  demands  humane  killing  of  meat  animals, 

but  (he  fight  against  abattoir  cruelty  is  far  from  over. 


R. 


.ECENTLY,  on  the  killing  floor 
of  a  Midwestern  slaughterhouse,  we 
saw  (and  heard)  an  employee  called 
a  "knocker"  swing  his  primitive 
sledge  hammer  a  dozen  times  before 
he  succeeded  in  stunning  three 
frightened,  bellowing  steers.  We've 
had  the  unenviable  experience,  in  an 
antiquated  pork  abattoir,  of  observ- 
ing a  poorly  stuck  pig  hit  the  scalding 
tank  in  a  conscious  state.  We've  seen 
lambs  and  calves,  shackled  and  hang- 
ing head  down,  bleed  to  death  in  the 
same  unstunned  state. 

In  an  Omaha,  Nebr.,  packing 
plant,  we  watched  a  shackler  wrestle 
four  hysterical  hogs  in  order  to  clap 
a  chain  around  the  hind  leg  of  one. 
The  chain,  circling  a  12-foot  over- 
head wheel,  snapped  taut  as  the 
hoist  began  to  turn.  But  the  hog  was 
pinned  beneath  two  other  panic- 
stricken  porkers  totaling  450  pounds. 
The  wheel  ground  on  until  the 
victim,  hauled  by  one  leg,  exploded 
from  the  squirming  mass,  kicking 
and  screaming.  Why  the  leg  wasn't 
torn  from  its  socket  we  don't  under- 
stand. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  this  is 
medieval  brutality — strangely  out  of 
place  in  a  world  of  professed  cultural 
refinement,  atomic  marvels,  and 
electronic  miracles.  Yet,  in  a  great 
many  of  the  3,000  or  more  small 
slaughterhouses  scattered  from  John- 
son Street  in  Brooklyn  to  Townsend 
Street  in  San  Francisco,  these  grisly 
practices  (except  for  the  relatively 
rare  scalded  pig)  are  far  from  un- 
common. 

What  makes  this  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs the  more  deplorable  is  that  on 
August  30,  1960,  a  federal  law  requir- 
ing humane  treatment  for  animals 
being  led  to  the  slaughter  went  into 
effect    in    the    United    States.    The 


Humane  Slaughter  Law,  passed  by 
Congress  in  August,  1958,  prescribes 
that  livestock  must  be  made  insensi- 
ble to  pain  "by  a  single  blow,  gun- 
shot, electric,  chemical,  or  other  rapid 
means,  before  they  are  shackled, 
hoisted,  cast,  thrown,  or  cut." 

Overlooking  the  shameful  fact  that 
it  came  84  years  after  Switzerland 
enacted  similar  legislation  and  long 
after  a  dozen  other  countries  (and 
the  Fiji  Islands)  abolished  needless 
abattoir  cruelty,  our  new  code  of 
slaughtering  standards  is  hardly 
more  than  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  carries  no  criminal  penalties 
for  violators.  It  affects  only  about  240 
packers  who  sell  meat  to  the  federal 
govenment. 

These  large  packing  houses  ac- 
count for  an  estimated  80  per  cent 
of  all  livestock  killed  each  year  for 
meat— 99,414,897  head  in  1959.  But 
this  leaves  some  20  million  animals 
a  year  that  can  still  be  clubbed,  or 
shackled  head  down,  kicking  until 
they  bleed  to  death,  in  the  thousands 
of  smaller  packing  plants  free  to 
use  methods  as  cruel  as  they  are  out 
of  date. 

The  battle  for  decency  in  our 
slaughterhouses  has  been  waged  for 
27  years,  led  by  properly  indignant 
humane  societies.  When  the  societies, 
frustrated  by  years  of  public  igno- 
rance and  meat-industry  apathy,  be- 
gan their  latest  drive  for  legislation 
in  1954,  they  went  all  out  to  educate 
everyone. 

Results  were  explosive.  One  senator 
sloshed  through  nearly  45,000  letters 
urging  him  on.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  drew  a  record 
deluge  of  mail. 

The  peoples'  long-overdue  outcry 
followed  the  failure  of  the  meat 
packers  for  two  decades  to  do  more 


than  "study"  humane  proposals.  Un- 
der the  rising  crescendo  of  vocal 
thunder,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
held  public  hearings.  Members 
visited  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble plants,  saw  the  daily  atrocities, 
and  approved  the  humane  slaughter 
bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

But  it  wasn't  just  approval  of  the 
bill  that  turned  the  tide.  The  sub- 
committee spread  on  public  records 
reams  of  vivid  testimony  revealing 
horrors  of  which  most  people  had 
known  nothing:  The  squealing  of 
terrified  hogs,  the  sickening  bouts 
between  harried  men  and  bellowing 
steers  in  panic,  the  convulsive  thrash- 
ings of  creatures  in  their  death  throes, 
sometimes  spattering  blood  over  men 
and  animals,  walls  and  floors — where 
it  mixed  with  fright-induced  excre- 
tions. 

In  any  plant,  good  or  bad,  the  meat 
animal  is  dispatched  by  cutting  its 
throat  or  otherwise  severing  its 
carotid  arteries,  because  it  must  be 
bled  as  well  as  killed.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  creature  is  brought  to 
this  point  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
business.  Methods  practiced  by  all  but 
a  few  U.S.  slaughterhouses  prior  to 
last  August,  and  still  in  effect  at 
many  a  local  abattoir,  date  back  near- 
ly a  century. 

Because  of  their  size  and  strength, 
cattle  are  first  knocked  unconscious. 
This  is  accomplished  with  a  sledge 
hammer  or  maul  in  the  hands  oi  a 
powerful  man  who  stands  on  a  plat- 
form and  belts  each  animal  on  the 
forehead  as  it  enters  the  knocking 
pen.  If  his  aim  is  perfect,  the  stunned 
beast  rolls  out  on  the  killing  floor  for 
the   remainder  of  the  procedure. 

Bui  if  the  steer  shies  or  swings  its 
head,  the  sledge  misses  its  mark.  It 
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may  break  a  jaw,  gouge  out  an  eye, 
or    otherwise    painfully    injure    the 

beast.  It  so,  it  is  thrown  into  complete 
panic.  The  task  of  stunning  it  then 
needs  no  elaboration — and  explains 
part  of  a  worker-injury  record  plac- 
ing the  meat  packers  one  of  the  worst 
among  40  key  industries. 

Sheep,  hogs,  and  sometimes  calves 
are  handled  differently.  They  are 
shackled  and  stuck.  A  shackler  slips 
a  chain  noose  around  one  of  the 
animal's  hind  legs  and  it  is  hoisted 
aloft,  head  down — smoothly  and 
quietly  if  all  goes  well,  or  with  a  bone- 
cracking  yank  if  the  animal  turns 
the  wrong  way,  falls,  or  catches  a  leg 
under  the  door  of  the  shackling  box. 

Then  the  unfortunate  creature, 
fighting  frantically,  is  carried  by  one 
leg  on  an  endless  chain  to  the  sticker, 
whose  job  is  to  slip  a  stiletto  blade 
into  the  struggling  animal's  throat 
and  slit  the  big  arteries  accurately 
without  amputating  his  own  hand. 
This  same  kind  of  badly  muffed  hoist 
often  results  in  what  packers  call  a 
"spread  hind"  on  a  hog.  In  plain 
English  it  means  a  fractured  pelvis. 

Such  preposterous  manhandling 
causes  a  bedlam  of  hysterical  animal 
screams  and  squeals.  The  turmoil,  in 
turn,  panics  the  incoming  victims 
with  a  terror  we  would  not  dream  of 
inflicting  on  ruthless  criminals, 
whom  we  execute  with  great  deli- 
cacy. 

Cruelty  like  this  should  not  have 
required  legislation  to  remedv.  Ex- 
perience in  Europe  with  electric  stun- 
ning, as  well  as  the  exemplary  work 
of  a  few  big  U.S.  packers,  should  have 
provided  ample  evidence  of  the 
many  advantages  of  more  modern 
methods. 

AT  THE  HonnelpUnt  in  Austin, 

Minn.,  600  hogs  per  hour  are 
handled  without  animal  agony  or 
human  risk  in  a  single,  ingenious 
carbon-dioxide  immobilizer  installed 
in  1950.  The  system  was  invented 
.ind  developed  by  Hormel's  engi- 
neers. The  animals  proceed  single  file 
along  a  rubber-lined  lane  and  are 
admitted  one  at  a  time  to  a  C02 
chamber.  Here  a  few  whiffs  of  gas 
anesthetize  them  for  25  seconds.  Un- 
conscious, they  roll  onto  a  conveyor 
that  carries  them,  silent  and  still,  to 
the  stickers  in  10  seconds. 

Gone  is  the  turor  and  panic  which 


formerly  made  the  terrified  animals 
so  unmanageable.  They  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  line  sound  asleep  in  the 
correct  position,  and  the  stickers'  job 
is  enormously  simplified.  Proof  of 
the  system's  economic  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  Hormel  has  since  in- 
stalled it  in  all  its  plants. 

Another  simple  but  effective  device 
has  been  in  use  for  14  years  at  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Company  of  Madison,  Wis. 
It  is  known  as  the  captive-bolt  stun- 
ner and  renders  animals  insensible. 
Eong  used  in  European  slaughter- 
houses to  replace  the  inhumanities 
of  the  sledge  hammer,  this  tool  is 
a  sort  of  handgun  actuated  either 
by  a  powder  charge  or  by  compressed 
air.  Instead  of  a  free-flying  bullet, 
its  projectile  is  a  bolt  fastened  to  the 
frame.  After  each  shot  the  bolt  is 
returned  to  the  barrel,  much  as  is  the 
cork  in  Junior's  popgun. 

Like  so  many  new  and  progressive 
ideas,  the  captive-bolt  stunner  im- 
mediately ran  into  a  barrage  of  ob- 
jections from  most  slaughterers.  One 
major  criticism  was  that  the  device 
didn't  prevent  animals  from  arriving 
at  the  knocking  pen  in  a  highly  ex- 
cited, head-tossing  state.  How  did 
you  hold  cattle  still  enough  to  use 
the  instrument?  they  asked — and 
returned  to  the  maul. 

Then,  a  few  years  ago,  a  foreman 
named  Harold  Watson  at  the  Seitz 
Packing  Company  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
— another  progressive  company — had 
an  idea.  On  summer  evening  rides 
through  the  country,  he  pondered 
the  way  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
stand  transfixed  by  the  beam  of  a 
car's  headlight.  Why  wouldn't  cattle 
do  the  same  thing  in  a  slaughter- 
house? 

Floodlights  installed  at  bull's-eye 
level  at  the  end  of  the  Seitz  pens 
quickly  proved  thev  would.  Even 
excited  steers  led  into  the  frightening 
i\cM\  end  of  the  knocking  box  sud- 
denly stood  stock  still,  stared  into 
the  fascinating  beam,  and  enabled  the 
knocker  to  perform  his  job  humane- 
ly— and,  consequently,  swiftly  and 
economically. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  the 
captive-bolt  stunner  demonstrated  by 
Mayer,  Seitz,  and  a  progressive  group 
of  small  packers  who  have  used  this 
technique  voluntarily  for  years,  the 
device  still  is  remarkably  slow  in 
catching  on.  According  to  a  repre- 
sentative  ol    one   publication    which 


has  been  active  in  the  fight  for 
humane  slaughter  within  the  packing 
industry,  "There  is,  unhappily,  a 
significant  group  of  small  packers 
who  have  proclaimed  unwillingness 
to  invest  in  any  new  methods  until 
they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  local 
legislation." 

Complicating  the  whole  sordid  pic- 
ture from  the  outset  has  been  the 
fact  that  kosher  slaughterers  have 
opposed  reform,  on  the  grounds  that 
religious  freedom  is  involved. 


T 


HE  ritual  of  kosher  killing 
prescribes  that  an  animal  must  arrive 
clean,  whole,  and  unblemished  at  the 
point  where  the  rabbi  makes  the  final 
thrust.  Orthodox  rabbis  and  kosher 
packers  have  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  the  animal  must  be  conscious, 
and  they  have  insisted  that  the 
rugged  shackling  and  hoisting  alive 
is  the  only  practical  means  to  comply 
with  the  biblical  law. 

Hence  the  new  federal  legislation 
provides  exceptions  for  ritual  packers. 
Many  small  nonkosher  packers  have 
been  quick  to  line  up  behind  the 
religious  groups,  arguing:  "If  they 
don't  have  to,  why  should  we?" 

All  that  may  change.  A  few 
months  ago,  Canada  Packers,  Ltd., 
in  Toronto,  came  up  with  a  new 
device  that  will  enable  kosher 
packers  to  abandon  shackling  and 
hoisting  living  cattle  and  still  comply 
with  religious  doctrine.  It  is  a  plain 
steel  box  into  which  the  animal  is  led 
or  prodded.  As  a  padded  gate  shuts 
behind  the  animal,  it  nudges  him 
forward  so  his  head  and  neck  pro- 
trude at  an  angle  through  a  window 
at  the  other  end,  where  the  cut  is 
made  quickly  and  painlessly.  In  a 
matter  of  seconds  the  creature  falls 
unconscious,  the  side  of  the  pen  opens, 
and  the  shackler  does  his  job  on  an 
inert  carcass  without  a  struggle.  Up 
to  70  cattle  per  hour  can  be  processed 
in  this  inexpensive  holding  pen. 

This  is  the  first  known  humane 
handling  device  to  get  orthodox 
rabbinical  approval  in  the  United 
States.  Rabbi  Eliezer  Silver,  national 
chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  Ortho- 
dox Rabbis,  and  Rabbi  Joseph 
Soloveitchik  of  Boston  have  both  en- 
dorsed it.  As  of  the  time  this  article 
went  to  press,  however,  no  kosher 
packers  in  the  United  States  had 
shown  any  interest  in  the  device. 
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About  five  years  ago  it  became 
clear  that  only  a  few  companies  had 
adopted  humane  techniques  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  agitation 
for  reform.  So  local  humane  societies, 
equipped  mainly  with  ball-point 
pens,  shoe  leather,  and  vocal  cords, 
pressed  the  battle  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Their  war  cry  was  simple:  "Write 
your  congressman."  And  people 
wrote  in  torrents.  They  wrote  at  the 
behest  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,  and  the 
Methodist  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service,  largest  denomina- 
tional woman's  organization. 

Far  more  important  was  the  fact 
that  women  from  these  organizations 
began  to  carry  names  of  humane 
slaughterhouses  in  their  shopping 
bags.  Possibly  it  occurred  to  congress- 
men that  the  housewives  could  also 
carry  a  list  of  those  who  voted 
against  reform — for  suddenly  a  land- 
slide began.  The  Senate,  after  seven 
hours  of  bitter  debate,  passed  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  72  to  9. 

There  is  still  plenty  left  to  do  be- 
fore our  slaughterhouse  floor  is 
mopped  clean.  The  present  law  needs 
to  be  strengthened.  Canada  has  just 
passed  strict  legislation  covering  all 
meat  for  interprovincial  and  export 
trade.  The  law  prescribes  the  use  of 
mechanical  stunning  devices,  carbon- 
dioxide  gas,  or  electrical  current  to 
render  slaughter  animals  uncon- 
scious, and  it  carries  criminal  penal- 
ties for  violations. 

The  main  task  immediately  ahead 
for  the  nation's  still-embattled 
humane  groups  is  to  assail  the  state 
legislatures.  The  thousands  of  small 
plants  untouched  by  federal  humane 
regulations  can  be  brought  into  line 
only  by  state  action.  Bills  have  been 
defeated  recently  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Tennessee.  But  the 
humane  societies  refuse  to  quit.  In 
California,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Minnesota, 
humane  slaughter  laws  were  enacted 
last  year.  Bills  are  now  on  the  dockets 
or  are  being  prepared  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  remaining  states  for  1961. 

In  due  time,  determined  house- 
wives will  force  the  issue  in  every 
state  capital.  In  the  name  of  decency 
they  deserve  everyone's  outspoken 
support. 


1U 

Wicked 
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'Sour   godliness    is    the    devil's    religion" 
—JOHN  WESLEY 


When  our  daughter  was  four,  she 
went  to  church  tor  the  first  time 
with  her  grandma.  On  her  return 
her  father  asked  her  what  the  min- 
ister's sermon  was  about. 

"I  don't  know,  Daddv.  He  didn't 


say. 


-Mrs.    Randall   Xta.   Eaton,  Maine 


A  tourist  pulled  up  in  front  of 
a  shiny  new  hotel  in  Florida,  handed 
his  suitcase  to  the  porter,  and  an- 
nounced, "I  have  come  here  to  spend 
the  winter." 

The  porter   shook   his   head  and 

answered,     "You've    come     to    the 

wrong    place.    We    don't    have    any 

winter   here." 

— Edward  Bentley,  Jackson,  Mult. 


Parson:      "Do     you     know     the 
parables,   my    son?" 

Johnny:  "Yes,  sir." 

Parson:  "And  which  do  you  like 
best?" 

Johny:  "The  one  where  somebody 
loafs  and  fishes." 

— Jennie   Myers.   Camby,  Ind. 


The  day  the  Rev.  Smith  took  a 
turn  for  the  better  after  a  long  and 
serious  illness,  the  old  church  janitor 
decided  to  give  townspeople  the 
good  news.  They  had  been  calling 
continuously  to  ask  about  the  minis- 
ter. So  on  the  bulletin  board  outside 
the  church,  the  janitor  posted  this 
announcement: 

"God  is  good — Smith   is  better!" 
— Gloria  Foster,  /,</  Mesa,  Calif. 


The  beginners'  Sunday-school 
teacher  used  gold  stars  at  the  top 
of  pupils'  papers  to  reward  excel- 
lent work. 

One  boy  who  received  a  large 
zero  on  his  took  the  paper  home 
and      explained      to      his      mother: 


"Teacher  ran  out   oi    Mars,   so  she 
gave  me  a  moon!" 

— Flori  ■.<  i    \  igi  i     St.   ! 


A  boy  read  from  his  Sunday-school 
lesson,  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  reap."  A  girl  thought 
lor  a  moment  and  added,  "And 
whatever  a  woman  seweth  she  has 
to  wear.  My  daddy  said  so." 

— Mrs.   Marian  Adams  it,   Iowa 


In  presenting  to  his  congregation 
the  findings  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee and  explaining  the  need  for  more- 
contributions,  the  minister  sought 
to  praise  the  laymen  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  the  church  at  heart. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "the 
preacher  is  the  shepherd  of  his  flock, 
and  the  finance  committee  acts  as 
his  crook." 

— Mrs.   Robert   Moultox,   Gallon,   Ohio 


The  new  Methodist  minister  was 
introducing  his  small  son  to  a 
welcoming  layman.  "And  this  is  my 
son  John." 

"Well,"  asked  the  layman,  "are 
you  John  the  Baptist :" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  hoy.  "I'm  John 
the  Med'odist." 

— Mrs.  David  Letwas,  Puyallup,   Wash. 


My  eight-year-old  came  home 
from  a  meeting  at  the  church,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  been  elected 
by  his  group  to  keep  the  minutes. 

After  I  had  praised  him,  he  said, 
"Aw,  I'm  not  that  good,  Dad.  I'm 
the  only  one  that  has  a  watch." 

— Ernest  Blevins,    Kirkwood,    Mo. 


The  men  always  help  with  tasks 
at  church  suppers,  such  as  handling 
the  large  pitchers  ol   coffee. 

A  neighbor  who  stopped  to  see 
my  cousin  one  evening  asked  Junior. 
"Where   is   your   daddy?" 

"Oh,  daddy's  over  at  the  church 
pouring  the  drinks,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.    Chester    Brooks,    Williamsport,    Pa. 


Hare  you  a  favorite  church-related 
chuckle?  Why  not  share  it  with 
other  Togethkk  readers?  If  it's 
chosen  for  publication,  you  trill  re- 
ceive $5.  Sorry;  ire  arc  unable  to 
return  any  contributions.     Eds, 
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Teens 


Together 


"House  to  house 

visitation,   my  eye!  You 

stay   away   from   Gloria!" 


m  m    I'm   the  only  boy  in    my   gang 
■^    who  does  not  smok\e.  The  others 
call  me  square.  Must  I  smoke  to  \eep 
my  friends? — f.C. 

/•  Not  if  you  have  the  right 
aTM.  friends.  Each  month  brings 
new  evidence  of  the  harm  smoking 
does.  You  are  smart.  Your  friends  are 
foolish. 

I  I'm  a  girl  of  16.  I  have  an  uncle 
^  who  is  18.  Last  summer  we  did 
something  awful.  He  expects  me  to 
keep  on  being  bad.  Should  I  try  to 
straighten  him  out?  Or  just  stop  see- 
ing him? — S.M. 

A    Stop     seeing     him.     Tell     your 
mother  what   happened  and  ask 
her    help.    Don't    risk    repeating    your 

mistake. 

II  I'm  thinking  of  quitting  school. 
V-  I'm  16.  The  counselor  says  I 
have  an  average  mind  and  should  try 
harder.  My  trouble  is  reading.  I  read  at 
Sth-grade  level,  but  must  do  llth-grade 
rcori;.  Can  you  help  me? — j .7. . 

A  Don't  quit  school.  Ask  your 
counselor  it  there  is  a  teacher 
who  has  had  training  in  remedial  read- 
ing. It  so,  gel  her  to  help  you.  If  you 
can't    find    a    trained    teacher,    practice 


V  >v4 


V/-3^^»- 


<^mo- 


Cartoon   by   Charles    M.    Schulz 


on  your  own.  Take  an  interesting  mag- 
azine, like  Together.  Each  evening 
read  one  article  in  it  just  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Have  your  mother  quiz  you 
afterward,  to  be  sure  you  get  the  mean- 
ing. Keep  this  up  for  many  months. 
You'll   be  surprised   at   the   results. 

I'm   a  girl  13.  I've  had  several 
crushes   on   people   of   my   own 
sex.   Am   1  abnormal? — K.F. 


No.  Mam  girls  your  age  have 
ATm.  similar  crushes.  Soon  you'll 
transfer  your  interest  to  males. 

Inn  years  ago  my  mother  got 
w'  a  j°b  outside  our  home.  I'm  the 
youngest  child,  and  I'm  14.  At  first 
everything  was  okay.  Then  daddy 
started  finding  fault.  He  blames  her 
worl{  for  everything  that  goes  wrong, 
isn't  it  right  for  mothers  to  work? 
How  can  I  makje  my  father  hush? — 
f.C. 

Ak  Ask  your  mother  about  getting 
il.  your  father  to  hush.  If  you  try 
you'll  probably  make  matters  worse. 
I'm  sure  mothers  of  babies  and  small 
children  should  not  get  jobs  and  leave 
their  little  ones.  Many  do.  but  their 
babies  pay  a  heavy  price.  When  the 
children  are  older  it  is  a  different 
story.  Many  mothers  of  teenagers  have 
jobSj  with  no  harm  to  anyone.  Suggest 


to    your    parents    that    they    consult    a 
qualified    marriage    counselor. 

fl  ■    I'm  11,  and  no  baby.  Shouldn't 
5>    /  be  able  to   use  lipstick,   mas- 
cara, and  eyebrow  pencil?  Mother  says 
no.—M.B. 


,-jfc  You  and  your  mother  have  dif- 
A.  Ml.  ferent  ideas  of  what's  appro- 
priate for  a  girl  of  13.  Most  girls  of 
your  age  are  not  allowed  to  use  any 
make-up.  Some  can  use  only  lipstick. 
I'd  say  your  mother  is  right. 

B  ■  I'm  a  girl  of  14,  planning  a 
"£  career.  I'd  like  to  be  a  social 
worker.  However,  my  friends  say  that 
social  workers  are  atheists.  Is  that  true? 
How  much  training  is  needed? — L.D. 


ML  It  is  not  true.  Many  social  work- 
ers  are  Christians.  Their  pro- 
fession is  one  of  serving  others.  Schools 
of  social  work  usually  require  two 
years  of  training  beyond  the  A.B.  de- 
gree. Better  plan  on  six  years,  after 
high  school. 

H  I'm  a  girl  of  16.  My  older  sister 
^5r  made  a  bad  mistake  and  had  to 
get  married.  My  father  is  sure  I'll  re- 
peat her  mistake  and  will  not  let  my 
boy  friend  come  to  the  house.  He  won't 
let  us  go  out  together.  What  shall  we 
do,  elope?  Why  is  my  father  so  un- 
reasonable?— D.F. 


/Ifc  Your  father  loves  you.  He  loved 
a*  your  older  sister  and  was  hurt 
by  what  happened.  He  is  trying  to 
protect  you.  Be  patient.  Your  mother 
understands  your  situation  and  can 
help  you.  Don't  elope.  You  couldn't 
marry  without  your  parents'  consent. 
If  you  try,  you'll  get  into  serious 
trouble. 

f  I  went  stead)   with  a  girl  for  two 

•  gp-  months.  Then  she  dropped  me, 
telling  everybody  I  was  a  square.  Now 
she  says  she  is  sorry  and  wants  to  go 
steady  again.  I  don't  want  to.  Do  I 
have  any  obligation  toward  her? — L.L. 


;l  No  more  than  you  have  toward 
Xm.  any  girl.  The  roughest  part  of 
going  steady  is  breaking  up.  But  once 
a  break  is  made,  obligations  are  ended. 


■  m    I'm  15  and  go  steady  with  a  girl 
s\f    14.  I've  never  been  in  love  be- 
fore. I  can't  thinly  of  anything  but  her. 
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/  see  her  face  in  my  dreamt.  My  par 
ents  do  not  approve,  because  she  is 
Catholic.  They  say  that  the  next  time  I 
go  steady  I'll  have  to  choose  a  Protes- 
tant girl.  Will  there  be  a  next  time? 
Will  my  love  for  my  girl  ever  die? 
—A.W. 


A  Almost  certainly  your  love  will 
change.  Think  of  your  present 
feeling  as  a  crush,  rather  than  mature 
love.  Your  parents  are  right.  It's  best 
for  Protestants  to  date  Protestants,  and 
Catholics  to  date  Catholics. 


i 


■  /'//  graduate  from  high  school 
-£>  this  June.  1  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  become  a  teacher  of  home 
arts.  My  counselor  says  I  should  become 
a  research  biologist.  Is  there  a  career 
for  girls  in  that  field?  Do  I  have  the 
right  to  make  my  own  choice? — N.A. 

^k  All  branches  of  science  are  ex- 
i!m  panding.  There  will  be  many 
careers  for  women  in  biological  re- 
search. There'll  also  be  careers  in 
teaching.  You're  the  one  to  make  the 
choice.  Listen  to  the  counselor,  but 
decide  for  yourself. 

31  I'm    13.    I   like    several   different 
^    boys.  I  can't  seem  to  makje  my- 
self be  true  to  just  one.   Why  am  I  so 
"  goony"? — D.T. 


A, 


years. 


You're    normal,     not    "goony." 
Don't  try  to  go  steady  for  several 


. 


■  ■  We  are  two  girls  of  15.  bored 
~  V  Wltn  t'fe-  We  live  in  a  small 
town,  know  everybody,  see  all  the 
shows,  and  don't  even  enjoy  football 
games.  Do  other  /(ids  in  small  towns 
feel  this  way?—G.T.  &    W.O. 

/fk  Some  do.  Probably  you're  bored 
Jk.sk.  because  you  don't  take  part  in 
things.  Ask  your  minister  about  service 
projects  you  could  do.  Offer  to  take 
part  in  school  affairs.  You'll  snap  out 
of  it. 


Need  guidance  as  you  grow  to  ma- 
turity? Dr.  Barbour  will 
gladly  provide  it  if 
you'll  state  your  prob- 
lem in  a  letter  to  him 
c/o  Together,  740  N. 
Rush    St.,    Chicago    11. 
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hy  do  Roman  Catholics  use  holy  water':' 


There  are  unquestioned  abuses 
of  such  practices  as  sprinkling  with 
water  that  has  been  blessed,  or  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  Cross.  When 
any  habit  descends  to  the  level  of 
magic  it  ceases  to  be  holy.  But  the 


original  purpose  is  to  suggest  that 
the  Church  has  a  supernatural  re- 
lationship to  God,  and  the  blessing 
draws  what  is  blessed  into  that  re- 
lationship. By  visible  signs  we  can 
be  drawn  toward  the  invisible. 


H 


ow  do  I  'harmonize*  the  Bible? 


You  don't,  if  you  are  wise. 

The  Bible  student  who  seeks  to 
make  every  fragment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures agree  in  every  detail  with 
every  other  fragment  must  distort 
meanings.  He  must  allegorize,  mak- 
ing verses  jump  through  hoops  of 
his  own  devising.  He  must  pull 
passages    out   of    their    setting. 


John  Wesley  gave  a  young  be- 
ginning preacher  a  rule  lor  in- 
terpreting the  sacred   word: 

"The  literal  sense  of  every  text 
is  to  be  taken,  if  it  be  not  contrary 
to  some  other  texts;  but  in  that 
case  the  obscure  text  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  those  which  speak 
more  plainly." 


i an   a   Christian   do   an   unchristian   thing? 


Yes — practically  all  Christians  do. 
This  is  because  the  Christian,  no 
matter  how  pure  his  motives  and 
even  his  methods,  acts  in  a  less-than- 
Christian,  if  not  positively  un- 
christian, environment.  He  is  con- 
tinually making  compromises,  not 
because  he  wants  to,  but  because  he 
must.  He  cannot  escape  from  his 
social  situation,  either  by  denying 
its  existence  (like  some  cloistered 
monks)  or  by  refusing  to  accept  his 
own  measure  of  responsibility  (like 
some  absolutists  among  pacifists). 

I  have  written  "practically  all 
Christians,"  and  I  probably  should 
drop  the  "practically."  There  is  oc- 
casionally the  Christian  who,  in  Paul 
Ramsey's  phrase,  "forgets  his  own 
claims  and  becomes,  in  some  meas- 


ure, a  Christ  to  his  neighbor."  With 
Christlike  generosity,  he  attributes 
infinite  value  to  his  neighbor's  per- 
sonality. So,  he  simply  cannot  take 
an  unchristian  attitude  or  do  an  un- 
Christlike  thing. 

Needless  to  add,  such  evidences  ol 
complete  Christian  love  are  lamen- 
tably rare.  But  perhaps  we  should. 
with  Christian  charity,  use  the  term 
"less-than-Christian"  instead  of  "un- 
christian." In  the  strictest  sense,  the 
gloomy  statement  is  true:  "There 
has  been  only  one  Christian,  and 
He  died  on  a  cross." 
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Bishop    T.    Otto    Nail,   episcopal   leader   o) 
tin  Minnesota  Area  of  Thi    Methodist  Church, 
draws    on    his    /<  ngth  \j 
author,     wo 
answer    questions   about    the   church. 
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JANUARY  1 

But  these  are  written  that  you 
may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing  you  may  have 
life  in  his  name. — John  20:31 

/ANE  OF  the  vital  problems  we 
VJy  face  is  whether  God  has  any 
real  concern  for  an  individual.  Is 
God  interested  at  all  in  the  affairs 
which  seem  so  very  important  to 
me?  Is  God  available  to  the  person 
whose  heart  is  broken,  or  who  has 
reached  the  depths  of  despair? 

I  believe  that  God  is  revealed  in 
nature  and  individuals.  Yet  I  can 
read  a  book  like  The  Evidence  of 
God  in  an  Expanding  Universe 
[Putnam,  $3.75],  written  by  noted 
scientists  who  show  the  divine  mind 
back  of  the  universe,  and  still  not  be 
satisfied.  Where  do  I,  as  an  individ- 
ual, find  the  power  by  which  to  live? 
Can  my  life  be  cleansed  of  its  sins? 

The  Book  of  Numbers,  chapter 
7,  relates  the  story  of  leaders  of  the 
various  tribes  who  give  Moses  six 
covered  wagons,  each  pulled  by  two 
oxen.  These  Moses  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  service  of  the  tribes 
in  behalf  of  the  tabernacle.  And  then 
comes  that  fascinating  insight:  But 
to  the  sons  of  Kohath  he  gave  none, 
because  they  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  holy  things  which  had 
to  be  carried  on  the  shoulder.  (Num- 
bers 7:9.) 

What  is  indicated  here,  no  doubt, 
is  that  wagons  are  needed  to  carry 
heavy,  everyday  items  of  material 
things,  but  that  the  more  important 
things — the  intimately  holy  and 
sacred  items  of  life — must  be  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  personally  and 
individually. 

It  would  appear  that  this  was  at 
least  one  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
to  earth,  for  in  Christ  God  takes 
upon  his  own  shoulders  the  sins  and 
heartaches  and  sufferings  of  every 
person.  God  can  be  found  not  only 
in  the  universe,  in  nature,  and  in 
history,  but  "God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself" 
(2  Corinthians  5:19). 

Paul  was  thinking  not  just  of  the 
masses  of  the  world,  but  of  individ- 
ual entities,  of  persons,  who,  believ- 
ing Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  would 
find  that  "in  that  faith  you  may  have 
Life  as  His  followers"  (John" 20: 31. 
Phillips) — that  one's  sins  could  be 
cleansed. 

ymtirr:  Our  compassionate  and  kind 
heavenly  father,  through  Jesus  our 


Robert   A.  Klein 

Valley    Stream,    N.Y. 


Lord,  take  from  us  the  heavy 
burden  of  sin  that  we  carry  on  our 
shoulders,  and  help  us  to  walk  up- 
rightly. Amen. 

— ROBERT   A.    KLEIN 

JANUARY  8 

This,  the  first  of  his  signs, 
Jesus  did  at  Cana  in  Galilee, 
and  manifested  his  glory;  and 
his  disciples  believed  in  him. 
—John  2:11 

'  *1[  NSTEAD  of  turning  water  into 
^^iilwine,  we  are  likely  to  turn  the 
wine  of  our  Gospel  into  water!" 
Thus  Kierkegaard  comments  on  our 
misunderstanding  of  the  Gospel. 
Too  often  our  Christianity  has  been 
a  joy  killer  rather  than  a  joy  crea- 
tor. We  take  the  tremendous  facts 
of  our  Lord's  life  and  turn  them  into 
something  dull  and  innocuous! 

Interpret  as  we  may  this  dramatic 
story,  one  thing  is  sure:  Wherever 
Jesus  was  present  he  brought  a  new 
sparkle  and  meaning  to  life  that  was 
indeed  like  turning  water  into  wine. 
For  Jesus  was  always  entering  into 
people's  humdrum  and  discouraged 
lives  and  "letting  the  glory  shine." 
Whether  it  was  the  embarrassment 
of  the  host  at  a  wedding,  or  the  sor- 
row of  Mary  and  Martha  mourning 
the  loss  of  their  brother,  or  the  fear 
of  the  disciples  in  a  story,  or  his 
own  suffering  on  Calvary,  his  faith 
in  the  heavenly  father  brought  new 
life  and  hope  in  every  situation.  "For 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
[Jesus]  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame."   (Hebrews  12:2.) 

Everything  He  did  was  a  "sign" 
of  the  greater  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  life  since  he  came.  "And  his 
disciples  believed  in  him."  not  only 
because  of  his  words,  but  because  in 


Lance  Webb 

Columbus,  Ohio 


his  life  they  saw  the  life  they  were 
meant  to  live. 

Prayer:  O  Christ,  forgive  us  that  we 
bave  so  often  turned  the  wine  of  thy 
good  news  into  water.  Help  us  to  see 
and  accept  commonest  and  most  dif- 
ficult experiences,  thy  life-giving 
presence  that  brings  joy  and  hope 
forevermore.  Amen. 

— LANCE     WEBB 

JANUARY  15 

For  God  sent  the  Son  into  the 
world,  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world 
might  be  saved  through  him. 
—John  3:17 

HEN  Edward  L.  Abbott  was 
inaugurated  as  mayor  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  he  immediately 
started  the  practice  of  opening  each 
council  session  with  a  prayer. 

Fundamentalists,  conservatives, 
religious  scientists,  and  all  other 
ministers  brought  a  variety  of 
prayers  and  religious  approaches  to 
the  leaders  who  guided  the  growth 
of  our  city. 

The  contribution,  however,  was 
not  one-sided.  Different  ministers 
became  better  aware  of  our  city's 
problems.  Some  stayed  and  heard 
issues  debated.  It  helped  them  carry 
back  to  their  congregations  a  fresher 
approach  to  ways  the  church  can 
help  build  a  stronger,  more  Christian 
community. 

That  is  what  is  needed  all  across 
our  land — around  our  world,  in  fact. 
For  how  can  the  good  news  of  the 
Son  actually  be  a  usable  good  news 
unless  it  is  brought  into  vital  contact 
with  our  world — in  a  city  council 
session,   for  example? 

Your  world  and  mine  needs  help. 
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O.   Franklin   Archer 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Arthur  Buhl,  Jr. 

Billings,    Mont. 


John  B.  Dawson 

Masterson,  New  Zealand 


We  have  the  right  serum — a  cata- 
lytic agent — in  unlimited  supply  for 
this  cancer-eaten  world  of  violence, 
hatred,  and  greed.  But  the  sick 
world  is  not  helped  if  we  of  the 
Christian  faith  seek  to  condemn  it. 
We  must  seek  to  save  it.  We  must 
get  the  hypodermic  into  the  patient's 
body — the  seeds  of  love  and  hope 
into  his  mind.  We  must  get  our 
prayers  and  Christian  concerns  into 
city  councils  and  world  conferences. 
The  spirit  and  method  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  in  us  when,  instead  of  con- 
demning individuals  and  govern- 
ments, we  use  all  our  Christian 
resources  to  put  the  way  of  the 
Christ  into  the  ways  of  the  world. 

JJrajjrr:  O  Thou  who  art  the  power 
of  creation,  give  to  us  daily  the 
power  to  bring  the  saving  grace  of 
Christ  into  our  world  where  daily 
we  touch  it.  In  our  Master's  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 

— O.    FRANKLIN    ARCHER 

JANUARY  22 

They  said  to  the  woman,  "It  is 
no  longer  because  of  your 
words  that  we  believe,  for  we 
have  heard  for  ourselves,  and 
we  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Savior  of  the  world." 
—John  4:42 

1H  AY-OLD  coffee  grounds  make  a 
2**y  poor  cup  of  coffee,  and  a 
secondhand  faith  makes  for  bland 
living.  Mature  spiritual  insight  de- 
pends upon  our  own  direct  responses 
to  and  fresh  relationships  with 
eternal  truth. 

If  we  build  our  lives  upon  hearsay 
evidence,  faith  crumbles  beneath 
time's  jolting  pressures.  Life  is  too 
short  to  spend  our  days  in  surface 
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affairs  while  deep  waters  run 
beneath  us. 

Whereas  character  is  developed 
through  creative  responses  to  ex- 
perience, reputation  is  determined 
by  society's  opinion  of  a  person's 
character.  It  was  not  until  the  Sa- 
maritans looked  beyond  the  second- 
hand evidence  of  a  woman's  excitable 
words,  beyond  the  hearsay  reputa- 
tion about  the  Galilean  Teacher,  that 
they  discovered  in  truth  what  they 
heard  by  word  of  mouth;  that  this, 
too,  was  their  Lord  of  life,  their 
Messiah. 

Jesus  had  a  way  of  looking  within 
the  person  to  basic  sources  which 
formed  character.  Sometimes  he 
talked  with  people  whose  reputa- 
tions were  questioned  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  this  did  not 
seem  to  bother  him.  He  was  not  as 
interested  in  their  reputation  as  he 
was  in  that  which  bore  directly  upon 
their  relationship  to  the  Father. 

Secondhand  living  says,  "Think, 
say,  and  do  what  others  tell  you." 
Firsthand  living  says,  "Come,  see, 
and  hear  for  yourselves,  and  discover 
the  joy  of  knowing  truth  which 
emerges  from  your  own  experi- 
ences." The  only  way  to  avoid 
spiritual  bankruptcy  is  to  invest  in 
life  with  your  efforts,  talents,  and 
interests,  to  live  actively  with  an 
awareness  of  your  full  potential  as 
a  child  of  God,  and  to  climb  from 
yesterday's  dull  dungeon  of  despair 
to  a  light  that  beckons  and  a  faith 
that  fulfills. 

fraijpr:  O  Lord  of  life,  give  us  new 
insights  into  the  truth  which  was  in 
Jesus  Christ  by  helping  us  discover 
for  ourselves  the  freshness  of  thy 
presence.  Amen. 

— ARTHUR   BUHL,   JR. 


JANUARY  29 


Truly,  truly,  I  say  to  you,  he 
who  hears  my  word  and  be- 
lieves him  who  sent  me,  has 
eternal  life;  he  does  not  come 
into  judgment,  but  has  passed 
from  death  to  life. — John  5:24 


ERVING 
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V5^.krtVll\Hj  as  a  young 
/^&  minister  many  years  ago,  my 
life  was  spared  because  just  in  time 
I  heard  a  sound — the  sound  of  a 
rushing   torrent. 

I  had  visited  at  a  farmhouse  and 
stayed  for  supper.  When  I  set  out 
for  home  it  was  dark  and  raining 
heavily.  With  the  confidence  of  a 
town-bred  youth,  I  set  my  face  in 
the  direction  where  I  believed  the 
road  lay. 

Soon  I  came  to  a  steep  bank 
which  I  believed  to  be  the  verge 
of  the  road.  As  I  prepared  to  jump 
down  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind. 
In  that  moment  of  respite  I  heard 
the  noise  of  a  mighty  torrent  before 
me.  Thank  God,  for  it  saved  my  life. 

In  this  life  we  walk  amid  many 
dangers  to  body  and  soul.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man  which  gives  him  bold- 
ness to  walk  confidently  alone.  But 
courage  becomes  tragic  folly  when 
we  rely  on  our  own  knowledge  and 
sense  of  direction. 

Only  a  very  loud  voice  speaking 
an  unmistakable  word  can  save  us. 
That  word  came  in  Jesus  and  was 
heard  most  plainly  at  the  cross.  To 
hear  him  and  to  trust  our  lives  to 
him  alone  ensures  we  shall  travel 
safely  to  the  end. 

JJrager:  God  of  grace,  who  hast 
spoken  so  surely  in  Jesus  Christ, 
grant  that  no  other  voice  may  drown 
his  word  of  life.  Amen. 

— JOHN   B.   DAWSON 
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Looks  at  New  Books 


/\.T  THE  Barnabas  house,  we  worry 
about  the  mixed  blessings  ol  civilization 
— medical  bills,  taxes,  the  multitude  o£ 
activities  that  make  demands  on  our 
time  and  our  energy.  And  behind 
these,  always,  is  the  shadow  of  the 
bomb. 

What  can  we,  as  individual  Chris- 
tians, do  to  help  man's  stumbling  quest 
tor  peace?  What  attitude  should  we 
Christians  take  toward  "limited  war" 
and  international  tensions?  I  haven't 
found  the  answers,  but  I've  found  a 
frame  of  reference  for  them  in  a  book 
by  a  Yale  Divinity  School  professor, 
Roland  H.  Bainton.  In  Christian 
Attitudes  Toward  War  and  Peace 
(Abingdon,  $4.75)  he  examines  the 
stands  taken  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  by  Christian  saints,  popes,  min- 
isters, emperors,  and  generals.  His  own 
opinion:  "If  the  crusade  and  the  just 
war  are  rejected  as  Christian  positions, 
pacifism  alone  remains."  It's  pacifism 
in  which   Bainton  believes. 

Remember  when  you  could  reach 
for  a  travel  book  in  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  it'd  be  good  "escape" 
reading?  Don't  try  that  with  The  Na- 
tion on  the  Flying  Trapeze  (McKay, 
$4.50).  But  do  read  it. 

Former  Atlanta  Journal  editor  James 
Saxon  Childers  traveled  to  India, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Iran,  Lebanon,  and  Israel 
on  assignment  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. These  are  faraway,  fascinating 
countries,  and  Childers'  evocation  of 
people  and  places  is  warm  and  vivid. 
But  in  these  countries  the  U.S.  is  re- 
garded in  some  ways  as  a  protector,  in 
others  as  a  philanthropist — yet,  as  a 
nation,  we  are  not  liked. 

Childers  lectured  at  universities, 
talked  with  newspapermen,  met  with 
writers  and  government  officials — and 
listened  to  what  was  said  about  the 
United  States.  His  blunt,  disturbing 
report  adds  up  to  one  of  the  most 
important  books  of  recent  months. 

I  couldn't  wait  until  I'd  finished 
Father's  Day  Comes  Once  a  Year 
.  .  .  and  then  it  ahvays  rains 
(Putnam,  $3.75)  before  carrying  it 
around  to  a  couple  of  cronies  to  let 
them  share  in  a  passage  or  two  that 
were  too   tunny   to  keep  to  myself. 

This  rib-rocking  book  on  family  life 
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was   written   by   Harold   H.   Martin, 

lather  of  four,  and  my  personal  nomina- 
tion lor  Dad  of  the  Year — any  year. 
Martin  has  humor,  tenderness,  and  a 
zany  sense  of  the  absurd.  And,  in  pass- 
ing, he  manages  to  share  some  com- 
mon-sense, tried-and-tested  methods  of 
handling  the  young,  not  to  mention 
hilarious  instances  of  how  the  young 
handle  Papa. 
Don't  miss  it! 

An  invitation  to  join  a  society  for 
"the  advancement  of  the  foreign  born" 
resulted  in  10  years  packed  with  ad- 
venture and  intrigue  for  Los  Angeles 
housewife  and  mother  Marion  Miller. 

The  society  was  a  Communist-front 
organization,  and  when  Mrs.  Miller 
reported  it  to  the  FBI  she  was  asked 
to  remain  in  it  as  a  loyal  member  and 
report  back  to  Washington.  Coded 
messages,  midnight  rendezvous,  hair- 
raising  escapes  all  became  part  of  her 
life.  But  worse  was  the  scorn  neighbors 
heaped  on  her  children  because  their 
mother  was  a  "Communist."  Now  free 
to  speak,  and  backed  by  commenda- 
tions from  President  Eisenhower,  Vice- 
President  Nixon,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
many    others,    she    tells    her    story    in 


BECAUSE  YOU  DON'T  LOVE 
/MNKIND,  THAT'S  U)MY! 


/  Was  a  Spy  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $3.50). 
It's  a  chilling  expose  of  Communist 
intiltration  told  in  intensely  human 
terms. 

There's  been  a  spate  of  lascinating 
books  on  architects  and  architecture 
recently.  One  of  the  best  is  The  Master 
Builders  (Knopf,  $6.50).  It's  on  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  three  men  most 
responsible  for  the  office  buildings, 
apartment  houses,  homes,  even  factories 
in  which  we  live  and  work  today — 
France's  Le  Corbusier,  German-born 
Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  America's 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The  author  is 
Peter  Blake,  himself  both  architect 
and  editor. 

Edgar  Kaufman  and  Ben  Rae- 
burn  let  Wright  speak  for  himself  in 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright:  Writings  and 
Buildings  (Meridian,  $1.95).  This 
paperback  gem  contains  their  selections 
from  Wright's  prodigious  writing  plus 
more  than  150  illustrations. 

What  do  we  Methodists  believe — 
now,  midway  in  the  20th  century? 

That  was  one  of  the  things  the  Board 
of  Social  and  Economic  Relations  of 
The  Methodist  Church   (now  part  of 
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Charles    M.    Schulz    lets    off    more    of    his    whimsical    steam    in 
Go  Fly  a  Kite.  Charlie  Brown  {Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  $1.) 
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the  church's  Board  ol  Christian  Social 
Concerns)  asked  the  faculty  ol  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  to  find 
out  in  a  study  denned  as  The  Method- 
ist Church  in  Social  Thought  and 
Action.  It's  sometimes  referred  to  as 
MESTA. 

Methodism  and  Society  in  Theo- 
logical Perspective  (Abingdon,  $5), 
by  S.  Paul  Schilling,  is  the  first  of 
four  volumes  to  be  published  on  the 
project,  though  it  bears  the  designation 
Volume  3  in  the  Methodism  and  Society 
series. 

In  its  first  part,  Dr.  Schilling 
examines  Methodist  attitudes  toward 
theology,  traces  the  social  implications 
of  Wesley's  theology,  and  reports  how 
Methodists  answered  the  questionnaire 
seeking  to  discover  their  attitudes  and 
how  they  relate  their  beliefs  to  action. 
In  a  concluding  section,  he  outlines  a 
theology  of  society  which  expresses  in 
action  what  Methodists  profess. 

It  was  an  American  Methodist  lay- 
man, John  R.  Mott,  who  presided  over 
the  first  world  missionary  conference. 
In  that  gathering  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1910,  Protestant  churches  took 
the  first  step  toward  an  organization 
which  was  to  grow  into  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Anglican  Bishop  Stephen  Neill 
writes  about  Mott  and  others  who  have 
worked  for  Christian  unity  in  Brothers 
of  the  Faith  (Abingdon,  $4).  While 
it's  sometimes  as  confusing  as  the  con- 
ferences about  which  it  tells,  the  book 
is  rewarding  reading. 


Sandol  Stoddard  Warburg  lives  in 
California  in  a  house  almost  afloat  on 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  does  her  writ- 
ing with  the  help  of  three  lively  boys 
and  three  cats.  Ivan  Chermayeff  is  a 
New  York  City  designer.  Together  they 
have  created  a  heart-stealing  record  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  little  boy's  mind  in 
The  Thinking  Book  (Atlantic  Month- 
ly Press,  $3). 

Mrs.  Warburg's  text  is  pure  poetry, 

Chermayeffs    drawings    as    bold    and 

washed    with    sunshine    as    a    summer 

i   day.  Your  small  fry  will  love  the  book, 

and  so  will  you. 

The  Old  Testament,  arranged  and 
illustrated  for  children  by  Marguerite 
de  Angeli  (Doubleday,  $6.95),  is  a 
large  book  containing  selections  from 
the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible. 
It'll  be  cherished  in  many  homes  where 
there  are  children,  though  the  draw- 
ings are  not  to  my  taste. 

Mrs.  de  Angeli  has  five  children  her- 
self, all  grown.  When  they  were 
little  and  she  was  doing  her  drawing 
at  home,  she  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  keep  her  watchful  eye  on  her 
toddlers  and  still  be  able  to  work  with- 
out curious  little  hands  upsetting  mate- 
rials. She  put  herself  and  her  drawing 
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Mixing  bread  she  saw  not  flour 
But  sifted  dust — white  alkalis 
To  crust  the  hungry  bones  no  hour 
Ot  desert  baking,  could  disguise. 

She  saw  not  loaves  beneath  her  palms 
But  mounded  mummies,  pale  and  still; 
Not  pans  but  coffins.  .  .  .  The  world's  alms 
Have  never  been  enough  to  fill 

The  world's  starvation-bloated  need.  .  .  . 
She  set  the  loaves  and  watched  the  yeast 
Magnify  the  powdered  seed — 
As  love  would  amplify  this  feast; 

And  thought  of  loaves  and  fishes  shared — 
And  leaven — and  the  faiths  of  men; 
And  thought  of  other  deserts  dared.  .  .  . 
And  knew  that  she  would  bake  again. 

— Evelyn  Tooley  Hunt 


board    in    the    playpen    and    let    her 
youngsters  run  free  in  the  studio. 

Maybe  I'm  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
newsmen,  having  been  one,  but  I  think 
reporter  Gaynor  Maddox  has  con- 
cocted a  book  that  will  hold  reader 
interest  from  the  front  flap  of  the  jacket 
to  the  back.  In  The  Safe  and  Sure 
Way  to  Reduce  (Random  House, 
$3.95)  he  packs  sound  advice  and 
enough  variety  in  diets  to  satisfy  almost 
anyone. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  reducing  items 
as  chocolate  ice  cream  sundae,  cherry 
pie,  apple  brown  Betty,  or  strawberry 
shortcake?  They're  not  all  on  the 
same  menu,  but  they're  part  of  meals 
that  will  help  you  lose  weight  without 
misplacing  your  sense  of  humor.  Black 
coffee,  grapefruit  sections,  and  carrot 
sticks  are  there,  too,  of  course,  to  keep 
things  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Holiday  feasts  over,  I'm  going  to 
follow  Maddox's  advice. 

Obscenity  and  pornography  arc,  un- 
questionably, degrading  to  the  human 
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spirit,  but  two  recent  books  reminded 
me  that  in  trying  to  banish  these  evils 
we  have  to  be  careful  not  to  end  up 
letting  a  few  control  the  reading  of  the 
many. 

The  more  impressive  volume  is  The 
First  Freedom,  edited  by  Robert  B. 
Downs  (American  Library  Assn., 
$8.50).  This  anthology  marshals  con- 
vincing arguments  against  unenlight- 
ened censorship.  It's  designed  lor 
people  engaged  in  library  work  or 
otherwise  connected  with  books,  but 
the  thoughtful  layman  will  benefit 
from  it. 

Robert  W.  Haney's  Comstockery 
in  America  (Beacon  Press,  $3.95)  is 
written  with  an  evangelistic  zeal 
against  censorship.  Haney,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  is  concerned  about  two 
kinds  of  control  over  the  reading  habits 
of  Americans — official  censorship  and 
control   by   pressure  groups. 

We  don't  have  to  look  far  to  see  how 
important  censorship  is  in  totalitarian 
societies.  It's  hard  to  relate  our  own 
well-meant  desire  to  protect  our  young 
to     dictatorial      practices,      but      it      is 
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Boost  Your  Lesson  Preparation 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

LESSON 

ANNUAL,  1961 


For  superior  interpretation  and  un- 
derstanding of  your  weekly  Sunday 
school  lessens,  supplement  your 
study  with  the  1961  International 
Lesson  Annual,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date,  and  reliable  com- 
mentary available  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Lessons.  The 
new  1961  edition  contains  for  the 
first  time  a  brief  summary  of  each 
lesson,  plus  all  the  other  wonderful 
features  of  past  editions  that  count- 
less thousands  have  praised  so  highly. 

Edited  by  Charles  M.  Laymon,  the 
ILA  contains  invaluable  contributions 
from  Bible  scholars  representing 
many  different  denominations,  lesson 
texts  in  both  King  James  and  Re- 
vised Standard  Version,  and  lesson 
analyses    by    Roy    L.    Smith. 

Don't  delay — use  the  convenient 
order  blank  below  to  send  for  your 
copy  of  the  1961  International  Lesson 
Annual,  and  prepare  now  for  even 
better  Sunday  school  lessons  in  1961. 
(AP)  postpaid,    $2.95 

•Send  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 


Southwestern 
Region 
•  Dallas  1 
Kansas  City  6 


North  Central 
Region 
•Chicago  11 
^Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 


Southern 
Region 
Atlanta  3 
•  Nashville  3 


Western 

Region 

Los  Angeles  29 

Portland  5 

•San  Francisco  2 


Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore  3 
•  Richmond  16 


Please     send     me,     postpaid,     

copies  (y)    of   The  International   Lesson 
Annual,  1961.  $2.95,  each. 

(   )   Payment   enclosed 

(   )   Charge    to    my    account 

.Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 

SEND    TO 

STREET    


CITY 
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unavoidably  true  that  censorship — -well 
meant  or  otherwise — interferes  with 
intellectual  freedom. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  referred  to  as 
"America's  answer  to  Communism." 
Once  a  museum  piece  of  colonialism, 
this  sun-washed  Caribbean  island  has 
become,  in  some  20  years,  a  model  of 
vigor  and  enterprise  to  which  observers 
from  new  nations  come  for  ideas — as 
readers  of  Together's  pictorial  last 
March    will    recall. 

Earl  Parker  Hanson  traces  its 
modern  history,  problems,  and  re- 
forms in  an  easily  read  if  not  pro- 
lound  book,  Puerto  Rico  (Knopf, 
$4.50).  An  interesting  sidelight  from 
it — how  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
pressured  Gov.  Munoz  Marin  on 
government  policy,  and  for  a  foothold 
in  the  schools. 

Slower  in  pace,  but  with  more 
human  interest,  is  Worker  in  the 
Cane  (Yale  University  Press,  $5),  the 
story  of  Don  Taso,  a  Puertorriquefio 
sugar-cane  worker,  and  his  family  and 
his  village.  Anthropology  professor 
Sidney  W.  Mintz  became  a  close 
friend  of  Don  Taso  in  the  several 
months  he  spent  recording  his  life 
history. 

For  offbeat  reading  I've  just  done 
The  Cahtiilla — California's  Master 
Tribe  by  Harry  C.  James  (Western- 
lore  Press,  $7.50).  It's  an  easy-to-read 
account  of  the  culture,  history,  and  lore 
of  some  California  Indians  who,  in 
dwindled  number,  still  survive. 

What  sticks  like  a  bandillero  in  my 
mind,  however,  is  the  flashback  to  what 
tourists  never  hear — the  near-slavery 
state  of  Indians  under  coercion  at  the 
beautiful   missions. 

"He  spoke  highly,"  says  author  James 
with  reference  to  an  observer  of  Indians 
at  San  Gabriel  Mission,  "of  the  gentle- 
ness, the  intelligence,  and  the  law  abid- 
ing character  of  these  Indians  before 
they  were  destroyed  by  this  process  of 
character  assassination — under  the  guise 
of  conversion  to  the  gentle  precepts  of 
Christ." 

To  Southern  Methodist  University, 
another  deep  dip  from  my  10-gallon 
hat.  Its  press  has  brought  out  And 
Horns  on  the  Toads  ( Southern  Meth- 
odist University  Press,  $4.50),  another 
in  its  Texas  Folklore  series.  I  happen  to 
relish  earthy  American  folklore  and  this 
is  a  thick  slice,  with  a  strong  dash  o! 
chili  con  came  flavor.  Mody  C.  Boat- 
right.  Wilson  M.  Hudson,  and  Allen 
Maxwell  were  the  chefs. 

Have  you  wished  you  could've  been 
there  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
church — to  walk  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  live  the  stories  told  in  the 
Gospels?  In  Letters  From  the  Early 
Church    (Macmillan,    $3.50)     Roger 


Lloyd  almost  gave  me  the  feeling  I 
was. 

Through  the  intimacy  of  imaginary 
letters  (they're  actually  small  novels) 
one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  history 
unfolds  as  Lloyd  writes  of  the  first 
30  years  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Not  long,  but  engrossing  reading. 

Any  commuter — whether  he  rides 
50  miles  to  work  or  5  blocks — will 
surely  meet  himself  or  his  neighbors  in 
Let  the  Crabgrass  Grow  (Geis, 
$3.95).  And  if  he  doesn't  raise  a  crop 
of  titters,  chuckles,  and  guffaws,  he's 
a  sad  and  lonely  wanderer  in  the  some- 
times sophisticated,  sometimes  simple, 
but  always  waggish  and  wacky  world 
of   H.    Allen    Smith. 

Crab  grass  is  neglected  by  Smith  in 
favor  of  problems  with  the  "Adam" 
bomb  and  the  "tonic"  bomb,  his  own 
private  (if  somewhat  demented) 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  his 
neighbor,  Avery  (an  offbeat  genius  in 
the  field  of  technological  chaos),  and 
his  adventures  while  stalking  wasps 
with  a  rifle.  And  who  wouldn't  neglect 
crab  grass  when  he  could  be  having 
so  much  fun  reaping  the  harvest  of 
hilarity  Smith  has  sown  on  every  page 
of  this  pseudo  "suburban  almanac"? 

A  word  of  caution,  though.  Don't 
attempt  to  read  the  entire  book  in 
one  sitting.  Savor  it  a  few  pages  at 
a  time,  and  it'll  tickle  your  risibilities 
for  days. 

It  was  17  years  before  Kenneth 
Cooke  could  bring  himself  to  write 
about  the  50  days  he  spent  bobbing 
helplessly  on  a  small  raft  in  the  At- 
lantic, watching  shipmates  die  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure.  Now  he's 
done  it  powerfully  in  What  Cares  the 
Sea?  (McGraw-Hill,  $3.95).  The  story 
began  during  World  War  II  when  the 
British  ship  Ludworth  Hill  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. 

Another  wartime  experience  is  vivid- 
ly recreated  in  Kriegie  (Nelson, 
$3.95).  Texan  Kenneth  Simmons 
tells  about  lite  in  German  prisoner-of- 
war  camp  Stalag  Luft  III  during  the 
last  months  of  the  war.  and  of  the 
forced  march  prisoners  made  across 
Germany  as  the  Russian  Army  swept 
west  and  the  Allied  Forces  pressed 
cast. 

Both  books  are  inspiring  records  of 
heroism,    faith,   and   decency. 

Although  the  late  Charles  Kettering's 
parents  once  hoped  their  son  would 
become  a  minister,  they  never  said 
anything  when  young  Chas  tinkered 
with  mechanical  things  or  continually 
tried  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  jobs 
around  their  Ohio  farm.  Today,  best 
remembered  as  an  outstanding  in- 
dustrial scientist.  Boss  Ket's  story  is 
told     by     Sigmund     A.     Lavine     in 
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Kettering,  Master  Inventor  (Dodd, 
Mead,  $3).  Long-memoried  readers  of 
Together  will  recall  his  advice  in  the 
December,  1958,  issue  [page  14J  to 
Keep  On  Asking  Questions. 

Rear    Admiral    Cary    T.    Grayson 

was  one  of  the  few  people  to  whom 
Woodrow  Wilson  could  turn  in  his 
presidential  loneliness.  Friend  and 
confidant  as  well  as  physician,  he  was 
almost  always  at  Wilson's  side  from 
1913,  when  he  became  personal  physi- 
cian to  the  president,  until  1924  when 
Wilson  died — heartbroken,  but  still 
gallant  in  courage. 

From  Dr.  Grayson's  papers  comes 
Woodrow  Wilson:  An  Intimate 
Memoir  ( Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Win- 
ston, $3.50).  It's  a  warm  portrait  of 
an   often   misunderstood  man. 

Bound  in  yellow  silk-brocade  that 
I'd  like  to  have  in  a  necktie  is  the  most 
unusual  book  that  has  caressed  my  eyes 
in  a  long  moon. 

Did  I  say  bound?  No — the  cover  is 
loose  and  latched  at  the  side  with 
thongs  held  together  by  ivory  pins. 
The  book  is  China  and  Her  Great 
Men,  by  Prof.  Wang  Shao  Chi  for  the 
Chinese  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  of  Taiwan  (W.  T. 
Teng,  229  W.  101st  St.,  Apt.  3A,  New 
York  25,  $5).  It  contains  a  liberally 
illustrated,  easily  read  account  of 
Chinese  civilization  and  leaders — right 
down  to  the  two  Methodists  known 
as  President  and  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  "She,"  observed  the  author, 
"is  one  of  the  most  well-known  women 
leaders  of  the  world." 

Strange  how  we  can  pass  a  church 
day  after  day,  perhaps  have  friends 
among  its  members,  yet  not  know 
anything  about  its  beliefs. 

If  you've  been  wondering  about  the 
Unitarian  Church,  you'll  find  a  forth- 
right and  readable  explanation  of  that 
modern,  creedless  belief  in  Why 
I  Am  a  Unitarian  (Nelson,  $2.95). 
Unitarian  minister  Jack  Mendelsohn 
is  the  author. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  "Why  I  Am" 
series  being  published  by  Nelson.  Roy 
L.  Smith  was  the  author  of  Why  I  Am 
a  Methodist,  which  appeared  earlier. 
Other  books  in  the  series  explain 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  Jewish,  Mormon, 
Episcopal,  Christian  Scientist,  and 
Catholic    beliefs. 

For  15  years,  Berlin  has  been  an 
outpost  of  freedom,  a  prime  target  of 
Russian  maneuvering.  And  for  many 
of  those  years,  the  man  who  has  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  the  city's  battle  has 
been  its  mayor,  Willy  Brandt. 

A  veteran  journalist,  Brandt  now  has 
collaborated  with  a  fellow  writer,  Leo 
Lania,  to  pen  his  autobiography:  My 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 


We  Need  to  Be 

UNEASY 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


A  PRAYER  we  might  well  re- 
peat every  day  goes  like  this: 

Increase  within  us  an  uneasiness 
because  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  what  we  are  and  what  we 
are  capable  of  being. 

Psychologists  say  few  of  us  actual- 
ly use  more  than  15  per  cent  of  our 
mental  powers.  When  in  grave  dan- 
ger, we  sometimes  perform  pro- 
digious physical  feats,  displaying 
strength  of  body  we  seldom  use. 
But  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  we  are 
woefully  ineffective. 

There  is  a  profound  need  today 
for  uneasiness — an  uneasiness  deriv- 
ing from  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
as  splendid  as  we  are  capable  of 
being. 

A  nation,  or  an  individual,  that 
does  something  magnificent  can  be 
in  grave  danger  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  believe  that  we  have  arrived, 
that  we  have  achieved,  that  we  have 
reached  the  heights. 

Paul,  writing  to  one  of  his 
churches,  once  said  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  think  about  his  achieve- 
ments, but  continually  goaded  him- 
self to  strive.  He  never  ceased  to 
make   demands   on    himself.    II    he 


ever  earned  his  own  immortality,  it 
was  by  that  method. 

Most  of  us  are  beset  by  a  great 
uneasiness.  We  are  anxious  lest  we 
may  not  achieve  security;  we  grow 
tense  when  our  small  successes  do 
not    multiply. 

What  a  tremendous  growth  we 
would  have  if  we  suddenly  became 
uneasy  because  we  were  not  as 
learned  as  we  could  be,  because  we 
were  not  as  effective  spiritually  as 
we  might  be,  because  we  were  living 
in  the  depths  when  we  were  capable 
of  living  on  the  heights! 

How  few  of  us  grow  anxious 
when  we  discover  that  our  prayers 
do  not  rise  higher  than  our  heads. 
What  a  small  number  of  us  grow 
uneasy  when  we  discover  that  we  are 
not  able  to  overcome  those  inner 
weaknesses  which  rob  us  of  our 
mastery  over  life.  Thousands  of  us 
will  subject  ourselves  to  the  strictest 
of  disciplines  in  an  effort  to  lose  a 
few  pounds  of  extra  weight.  But 
how  many  of  us  arc  uneasy  because 
of  the  sin  that  so  closely  clings  about 
us? 

God  grant  us  the  proper  uneasi 
ness  which  each  ol  us  needs! 


AN  -AJ^ltouMM, 


WHAT  do  you  talk  about? 
When  you're  with  friends — and  TV 
doesn't  dominate  the  evening — is  the 
conversation  meaningless?  If  so,  try 
what  our  group  has  found  exciting- 
ly successful. 

Every  since  two  of  us  wives  felt 
a  need  to  be  better  informed,  my 
husband  and  I  have  been  meeting 
with  three  other  couples  each  month 
to  discuss  a  topic  chosen  at  the 
previous  meeting.  This  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  two  years  and  we  feel 
these  hours  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  our  lives. 

As  a  starter,  we  agreed  to  meet 
and  discuss  Philip  Wylie's  Tomor- 
row! (Rhinehart,  $3.50)  using  as  a 
theme,  "Civil  Defense."  Each  read 
the  book;  one  person  led  the  dis- 
cussion— and  the  results  so  elated 
us  that  we  made  a  list  of  topics  to 
discuss  in  the  future. 

We  refuse  to  be  weighted  down 
with  red  tape,  rules,  or  business. 
Each  couple  takes  a  turn  entertain- 
ing; the  talk  continues  hours  after 
dinner  until  finally  someone  asks, 
"What  are  we  discussing  next 
month?"  Our  topics  have  ranged  all 
the  way  from  "Family  Relations"  to 
"What  Is  Truth?"  with  way  stops 
at  "Segregation-Civil  Rights,"  "Fam- 
ily Finances,"  "Death,"  and  "The 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls." 

Even  if  one  couple  is  not  en- 
thusiastic about  a  topic,  they  par- 
ticipate fully,  knowing  that  next 
month  will  bring  something  more  to 
their  liking. 

Such  was  the  case  with  "Military 
Conscription."   I   couldn't   <jet   inter- 
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ested — until  I  came  across  some  of 
Tolstoy's  writings.  His  theories  fas- 
cinated me.  Besides  giving  me  a 
new  oudook,  my  research  rewarded 
me  with  a  new  author-friend. 

On  the  night  we  chose  "What 
Is  Truth?"  my  husband  said  he 
could  answer  that  by  reading  the 
dictionary  definition.  He  was  wrong; 
we  spent  an  enjoyable  evening,  but 
still  could  not  settle  on  a  definition. 

Normally  each  of  us  researches 
the  topic,  or  every  topic,  but  occa- 
sionally, when  one  member  has 
access  to  special  material,  we  let  him 
carry  the  ball.  When  we  discuss  local 
or  national  elections,  we  divide  up 
candidates'  names.  Then  each  of  us 
writes  to,  or  interviews,  those  he 
has  been  assigned. 

One  man  used  our  group  as  an 
outlet  for  gripes  about  his  working 
hours;  he  felt  his  firm  was  denying 
him  time  with  his  family.  At  his 
request  we  discussed  "Use  of 
Time."  Another  expressed  concern 
over  the  caliber  of  students  now  en- 
tering colleges;  our  sessions  let  him 
relieve  his  tension  by  expressing  his 
feelings. 

All  four  couples  are  members  of 
different  Christian  churches.  At  our 
first  meeting  we  were  mere  acquaint- 
ances; in  a  short  time  we  were  a 
closely  knit  group,  enjoying  mean- 
ingful fellowship. 

Our  next  meeting  is  just  a  few 
days  away.  What  conclusion  we  will 
reach,  I  don't  know.  Rut  of  this  I 
am  sure,  it  will  certainly  be  a  truly 
adventurous  evening. 

— Rosemary  Lancaster 


Road  to  Berlin   (Doubleday,  $4.50). 

If  anyone  has  led  a  colorful  life, 
Brandt  has.  A  fugitive  from  the  Hitler 
regime,  he  fled  to  Norway,  took  part 
in  the  underground  there  against  the 
Nazis  and  Quislings,  became  a  Nor- 
wegian citizen — and  then  returned  to 
Germany,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  bring- 
ing Socialist  democracy  to  his  native 
land.  His  career  has  all  the  elements 
of  a  Hollywood  movie,  complete  even 
to  a  first  marriage  that  went  on  the 
rocks  because  of  his  underground  activi- 
ties. 

However,  the  book  is  slow  moving, 
weighted  down  with  the  intricacies  of 
German  politics  and  a  writing  style 
which  is  anything  but  lively.  The 
verdict:  Read  it  if  you  want  a  freedom 
fighter's  view  of  postwar  Berlin — but 
be  prepared  for  a  pace  which  will 
hardly  leave  you  breathless. 

Economic  competition  with  Russia, 
public  "images,"  inflation  and  what  to 
do  about  it,  and  American  social  atti- 
tudes are  probed  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  in  The  Liberal  Hour 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.50).  Galbraith, 
also  the  author  of  The  Affluent  Society 
and  other  famed  books,  uses  a  serious, 
yet  common-man  approach  to  today's 
problems. 

"Christianity  is  the  collision  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  point  of  impact 
of  this  collision  is  the  church  in  mis- 
sion." While  I  ponder  that  somewhat 
confusing  thought,  I  pass  it  on  to  you. 

I  ran  across  it  in  a  stimulating  paper- 
back book  from  Friendship  Press, 
which  is  the  publishing  imprint  of  the 
Commission  on  Missionary  Education 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  Impact 
($1.50).  It's  an  exploration  of  the 
church's  mission  by  Robert  A.  Elfers, 
Mae  Hurley  Ashworth,  and  Bette 
Virginia  Reed,  with  big  assists  from 
a  variety  of  authors  and  authorities 
they  quote.  Worth  reading. 

Guilt  is  easy  to  imply,  innocence  is 
next  to  impossible  to  prove. 

Two  recent  books  brought  this  to 
mind — The  Poisons  in  Your  Food, 
by  William  Longgood  (Simon  and 
Schuster.  $3.95),  and  The  Health 
Hucksters,  by  Ralph  Lee  Smith 
(Crowell,  $3.95).  Both  books  make 
serious  charges,  and  if  you  read  them 
I  suggest  you  take  their  testimony  with 
more  than  "a  grain"  of  salt. 

Newspaperman  Longgood's  book, 
according  to  the  description  on  the 
jacket,  is  "a  dramatic  report  on  how 
some  of  the  most  powerful  chemicals 
known  to  man  have  invaded  your  daily 
diet  and  what  they  may  be  doing  to 
you."  Reviewing  it  in  Science,  official 
journal  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Paul  11 
Darby,  chairman  of  the  Food  Protection 
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Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  called  it  "an  all-time  high  in 
bloodthirsty  pen  pushing." 

The  Health  Hucksters  is  merchan- 
dised as  "the  shocking  story  of  how 
food  and  drug  advertising  exploits  your 
health."  Smith  worked  at  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  before  becom- 
ing a  free-lance  writer,  but  I  doubt  that 
his  book  sets  the  record  straight  on 
everything  from  vitamin  pills  to  so- 
called  health  foods,  as  it  claims. 

Both  books  should  be  read  with  res- 
ervations. Otherwise,  you'd  be  finding 
yourself  mistrusting  every  bite  of  food 
you    ate — and    every    pill    you    took. 

"Today  the  experience,  knowledge, 
and  responsibility  of  every  thinking 
man  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
most  men  of  New  Testament  days.  But 
what  has  changed  and  inspired  those 
men,  what  gave  them  daring,  hope, 
patience,  and  self-giving  love  is  quite 
timeless.  There  is  no  real  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  cannot  tap  the  re- 
sources of  God  just  as  effectively  as 
they  did — no  real  reason  except  our 
modern  insulations!" 

So  says  J.  B.  Phillips  in  God  Our 
Contemporary  (Macmillan,  $2.50 
cloth,  $1.25  paperback).  It's  a  chal- 
lenging discussion  by  an  uncom- 
promising Christian  who  reminds  us 
that  the  heart  of  all  real  religions  is  an 
affirmation  that  human  life  on  this 
planet  is  only  part  of  something  very 
much  greater. 

The  dictionary  defines  a  fanatic  as 
"excessively  enthusiastic."  This  would 
be  understating  some  of  the  characters 
protruding  from  Arnold  Whitridge's 
book  No  Compromise!  (Farrar,  Straus 
&  Cudahy,  $4). 

The  story  of  the  fanatics  who  paved 
the  way  to  the  Civil  War,  it  shows  us 
the  handful  of  men,  North  and  South, 
who  fostered  hatred,  magnified  every- 
thing that  might  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ing, blocked  every  effort  at  compromise, 
and  finally  drove  a  reluctant  people 
into  a  war  they  didn't  want  to  fight. 

These  were  not  evil  men;  their  sin- 
cerity as  well  as  their  ability  was 
generally  recognized.  But  they  were 
nonetheless  directly  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  democratic  ma- 
chinery by  means  of  which  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  You  may  be 
struck  by  their  spiritual  kinship  with 
similar  troublemakers  today.  Fanatics 
are  not  mere  historical  curiosities;  we 
have  them  with  us  always. 

A  lady  we  know  who  has  a  wide- 
ranging  mind  gave  an  unusual  devo- 
tion at  WSCS  recently.  She  told  Mrs. 
Barnabas  it  was  based  on  meditations 
she'd  found  in  Quiet  Strength  from 
World  Religions  (Harper,  $3.75). 

This  rare  little  book  was  compiled  by 
Methodist  minister  Quinter  M.  Lyon, 


who's  convinced  that  sharing  the 
spiritual  background  of  other  traditions 
will  illuminate  and  strengthen  our  own 
faith. 

Dr.  Lyon,  after  a  long  career  as  a 
teacher  and  pastor,  is  serving  now  with 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in 
Panama. 

A  triend  just  back  from  New 
Orleans  told  me  she  was  amazed  at 
the  new  buildings  and  new  industry 
she  saw  there.  Her  remark  came  promi- 
nently to  mind  when  I  picked  up  The 
South  Builds  (University  of  North 
Carolina   Press,   $12.50). 

By  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
Waugh,  this  is  a  stimulating  pictorial 
report  on  business,  institutional,  and 
home  architecture  throughout  the 
South.  Of  particular  interest  were 
buildings  that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
designed  for  Methodist-related  Florida 
Southern  College  at  Lakeland. 

Today's  world  problems  are,  in  a 
large  part,  a  result  of  nationalistic 
sentiments  and  a  lack  of  real  human 
solidarity  between  peoples  across  na- 
tional boundaries,  believes  the  dis- 
tinguished Swedish  economist  Gunnar 
Myrdal. 

He  discusses  the  impact  of  national 
economic  planning  in  the  U.S.  and 
Western  nations  on  international  ref- 
lations in  Beyond  the  Welfare  State 
(Yale  University  Press,  $4.50). 

If  there's  truth  in  the  wry  comment 
of  our  "first  manuscript  reader"  that 
Methodists  arc  "America's  most  writ- 
ingest  folks,"  then  Barnabas  should 
make  note  of  Techniques  of  Chris- 
tian Writing  (Judson,  $5).  It's  a 
collection  of  articles  by  editors  and 
authors  compiled  and  edited  by 
Benjamin    P.    Browne. 

Certainly,  it's  not  a  book  for  the 
general  reader.  But  I  can  recommend 
it  to  anyone  who  has  a  yen  for  the 
pen,  whether  his  writing  be  for  Chris- 
tian journals  or  English  composition 
classes. 

So  allied  are  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  arts  that  it's  not  uncommon  lor 
a  successful  artist  to  give  a  competent 
performance  in  a  branch  other  than  his 
own.  Russian  painter  Marc  Chagall 
did  so  in  1922  when  he  wrote  his 
autobiography.  It  was  translated  from 
the  original  Russian  into  French,  and 
now  Elisabeth  Abbott  has  translated 
marc  chagall  my  life  (Orion  Press, 
$6)  from  French  to  English. 

Written  when  the  artist  was  35.  it 
presents  a  lively  picture  of  village  life 
in  Russia  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
as  well  as  a  sensitive  view  of  Chagall's 
early  life  in  his  native  land  and  then 
in  Paris  immediately  preceding  World 
War  I. 

— Barnabas 


Stimulating  Devotions 
For  Senior  Citizens 

PRINTED    IN    LARGE    BOLD    TYPE 


Lively  May  I  Walk 

Glenn  H.  Asquith.  "Dr.  Asquith 
writes  for  people  'in  the  golden  years' 
as  he  docs  for  all  others — to  stimu- 
late their  minds,  hearts,  and  spirits. 
He  is  conscious,  not  of  people's  years, 
but  of  their  needs."  Missions. 

54  devotions,  $2 

The  Mature  Heart 

Helen  B.  Emmons.  Brief  meditations 
for  those  who  want  to  progress  spir- 
itually .  .  .  Written  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 
150  meditations,  $3.50 

^Abingdon  Tress 

Publisher   of   THE    INTERPRETER'S    BIBLE 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
HOME 


NO  OTHER  MACAZINE  meets  the  need 
of  Christian  parents  of  children  through 
teen-agers  for  Christian  answers  to  to- 
day's complex  family  problems.  Order 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  today  for  your 
home  or  put  it  into  some  home  you 
know.  Only  $2.75  a  year. 


MAIL  ATTACHED  COUPON 
TODAY 

C  0  K  E  S  B  U  R  Y 

Please  order  trom  store  serving  you 
Atlanta  3  Baltimore  3  Boston    Ifi 

Chicago    II  Cincinnati    2  Dallas    I 

Detroit  I  Kansas  City  6  Los  Angeles  2» 

Nashville  2  New   York    II  Pittsburgh   30 

Portland  5  Richmond    16  San   Francisco  2 

Please  enter  the  following  subscription  to 
THE   CHRISTIAN    HOME   at  $2.75  a  year. 

Name    . 

Street  or  RFD  

City  


Gift  Card  from. 

Ordered    by  

Street  or   RFD  . 
City  


(    )  State 

_Payment   Enclosed. 


(     )   State, 
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Tor  your  family  worship  and 
family  altars  of  your  parish,  daily  use  of 
The  Upper  Room,  the  world's  most  widely 
used  devotional  guide,  offers  a  definite 
way  to  start  the  new  year  right. 

Continuing  daily  devotions  throughout  the 
year  will  not  be  difficult  once  the  start 
has  been  made,  and  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  participants  will  be  assured. 

Many  millions  of  Christians  around  the 
world  have  found  the  daily  Bible  readings, 
prayers  and  meditations  in  The  Upper  Room 
to  be  not  only  a  guide  to,  but  a  stimulus 
for  daily  devotions. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  a  subscription 
or  your  church  a  standing  order  for  The 
Upper  Room,  write  at  once  to  receive  the 
required  number  of  copies  by  January  1. 


Ten  or  more  copies 
fo  one  address, 
7  tents  per  copy. 
Individual  yearly 
subscriptions  by  mall, 
$1 ;  three  years  for 
$2.    Order  from 
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The  world's  most  widely  used 

daily  devotional  guide 

37  Editions  —  31  Languages 

1908  Grand  Avenue     Nashville  5,  Tenn. 


AT  times  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  books  recom- 
mended very  highly  by  good  critics. 
I  once  saw  a  movie  which,  to  me, 
seemed  destined  for  certain  failure. 
Then  a  first-rate  critic  wrote  it  up 
very  favorably  because  he  saw  things 
in  it  which  I  did  not.  I  wondered  if 
my   faculties  were   growing  weak. 

This  same  fear  troubles  me  this 
month  as  I  speak  of  two  books  which 
have  had  very  good  notices  and  which 
do  not  seem   to  me  to  deserve  them. 

THE  LEOPARD,  by  Giuseppe  D.  di 
Lompcduso    (Pantheon,    $4.50). 

This  novel  of  the  Garibaldi  revolu- 
tion in  Italy  comes  out  after  the  death 
of  its  author,  who  spent  years  writing 
it.  Most  critics  who  have  commented 
on  it  classify  it  as  a  classic,  one  of 
the  great  books  of  our  generation. 

Well,  I  have  to  confess  it  did  not 
ring  much  of  a  bell  in  my  mind.  It  is 
well  written,  and  I  suppose  it  deals 
with  something  historically  important, 
but  any  greatness  it  has  escapes  me. 
There  is  a  solid  sense  of  good  work- 
manship, and  some  of  its  characters 
resemble  people  I  have  met.  The 
underlying  theme,  too,  is  sound — that 
to  be  part  of  an  old  order  which  is 
breaking  up  is  a  very  sad  and  frustrat- 
ing experience.  In  those  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  new  order 
as  anything  but  opportunist  and  de- 
structive. It  is  probably  true  that  every 
great  upheaval  destroys  a  vast  amount 
of  admirable  achievements.  That  far, 
at   least,   it  is  a  good  book. 

THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  FORTIETH 
FLOOR,  by  Theodore  H.  White  (Shone, 
$4.95). 

If  you  want  to  learn  about  the 
magazine  business  and  why  circulation 
in  itself  is  not  enough,  this  is  for  you. 
The  whole  story  concerns  the  demise 
of  a  popular  magazine  because  the 
increase  in  its  advertising  did  not  keep 
pace  with   the  increase   in   circulation. 

Aside  from  technical  information, 
however,  the  novel  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired.  I  never  felt  that  the 
hero   was   quite    human;    some    of    his 


BISHOP,    LOS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

long  speeches  sound  much  more  like 
classroom  philosophy  than  the  senti- 
ments of  a  working  magazine  editor. 
Sometimes  these  views  are  very  noble, 
and  most  of  them  go  beneath  the 
surface  of  appearance.  It  just  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  delivered  in  the 
wrong  place  by  the  wrong  man. 

Still,  if  you  want  to  get  on  the 
inside  of  publishing  and  see  some  of 
the  problems  involved,  this  will  be  an 
enjoyable  book.  Now  and  then  it 
marks  time,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
moves  along  with  a  good  sense  of 
direction  and  pace.  Mr.  White  seems 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
the  flaws  which  bothered  me  may  not 
be  so  important  to  you.  The  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine  thought  it  was 
quite  a  book,  and  you  had  better 
take  his  word  for  it  rather  than  mine. 

THE  DAY  CHRIST  WAS  BORN,  by 
Jim    Bishop    (Harper,    $3.50). 

If  a  fellow  gets  a  good  idea,  there 
is  no  sense  in  letting  it  end  with  just 
one  use.  Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have 
read  Bishop's  The  Day  Christ  Died. 
Through  imagination  and  research,  he 
shows  what  was  happening  on  that  day 
and  tries  to  reconstruct  the  scenes 
and  the  events.  Now  he  tries  the  same 
thing  with  the  birthday  of  Jesus. 

Parts  of  this  book  help  explain  the 
customs  surrounding  the  birth  of 
Jewish  babies.  Some  things  which 
seemed  obscure  now  will  be  clear.  I 
was  troubled  mostly  by  theological 
statements  which  obviously  are  Roman 
Catholic.  I  simply  cannot  adjust  myself 
to  calling  Mary  "the  Mother  of  Cod," 
nor  can  I  take  any  delight  in  talk 
about  Cod  having  himself  born  anew. 
The  incarnation  for  me  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  Paul's  great  affirmation 
that  Cod  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself.  I  particularly  object 
when  Bishop  talks  about  Cod  being 
taught   about   Cod. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  value 
in  this  book,  however,  no  matter  what 
your  theology.  If  you  overlook  these 
matters  and  center  attention  on  the 
light  the  book  throws  upon  the  life 
of  that  day,  it  will  make  Christmas 
more    meaningful. 
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Using  a  souvenir 

gavel  he  got  in  Alaska, 

retired  Wisconsin  Area  Bishop 

H.    Clifford    Northcott 

calls  to  order  a 

General  Conference  session. 

The  bishop  uses  his  hobby 

{the  collection  now  tops  150) 

to  sparl^  interest  in 

mission  fields  he's  visited. 


Hobby  Alley 


The  Bishop's 


By  GENEVIEVE  EINNIGAN 


Attention,  please!"  The 

bishop  clacked  his  desk  with  a 
peculiar  little  mallet,  and  delegates 
settled  back  in  their  seats.  As  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  conference,  he 
wielded  the  symbol  of  his  status — a 
gavel. 

The  bishop  rapping  for  order  was 
H.  Clifford  Northcott,  then  spiritual 
leader  of  more  than  123,000  Meth- 
odists in  the  Wisconsin  Area.  The 
strange-looking  mallet  was  one  of  his 
collection  of  more  than  150  gavels, 
gathered  from  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  Made  from  a  whale's  tooth,  it 
was  a  souvenir  from  Alaska  Method- 
ist College,  now  a  university  [see 
Methodism's  Newest:  Alaska  Meth- 
odist University  at  Anchorage, 
September,  1960,  page  2]. 

Bishop  Northcott,  who  retired  last 
year    after   more    than    45    years    of 
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Methodist  ministry,  toured  overseas- 
mission  areas  three  times  during  his 
12  years  in  the  episcopacy.  Each 
time,  he  returned  home  with  new 
and  unusual  gavels  for  his  collection 
— from  Asia,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  But  they  didn't  gather  dust 
on  the  bishop's  recreation-room  wall; 
he  used  them  at  speaking  and  presid- 
ing engagements  to  whet  interest  in 
the  lands  from  which  they  came  and 
to  hammer  home  the  importance 
of  missionary  programs.  Others, 
fashioned  of  materials  from  Method- 
ist sites  here  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  England,  helped  him  bring 
Methodist  history  alive  for  many 
audiences. 

Bishop  Northcott's  interest  in 
gavels,  however,  reaches  back  to  his 
early  college  years.  As  a  debater,  he 
became  interested  in  the  hammer-like 


object  which,  over  the  centuries,  has 
come  to  represent  far  more  than 
physical  force.  In  the  hands  of  the 
right  man,  one  stroke  of  a  gavel  can 
wield  more  power  over  a  deliberative 
or  legislative  assembly  than  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  It  symbolizes  man's 
ability  to  govern  himself,  to  make 
and  abide  by  his  own  laws. 

The  bishop's  collection  began  inno- 
cently after  he  first  served  an 
organization  as  presiding  officer. 
Through  the  years,  as  he  thumped 
for  order  at  debates,  service-club 
meetings,  banquets,  and  church  con- 
ferences, the  collection  grew  like 
Topsy.  Now  he  has  specimens  galore 
— ranging  in  size  from  one  just  V/2 
inches  high  to  a  balsa  whopper  that 
measures  2  feet  6  inches  from  stem 
to  stern! 

In  his  collection  are   mam    Lr''V(-'ls 
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carved  from  the  familiar  woods  of 
Wisconsin's  oak,  pine,  and  sumac. 
Others  have  been  hewn  from  the  dis- 
tinctive ebony  and  rich  mahogany  of 
Africa,  the  rosewood  of  India's 
Mysore  jungle,  the  colorful  guayacan 
of  South  America.  One  is  made  of 
California  redwood:  another  of  drift- 
wood, its  beautiful  patina  a  result  of 
the  polishing  action  of  water  and 
sand.  Still  others  have  unusual 
shapes:  cross,  bell  tower,  church 
steeple,  figures  of  animals,  an  African 
hut  with  a  thatched  roof. 

Many  of  the  gavels  are  rich  in 
Methodist  traditions.  One  Bishop 
Northcott  prizes  was  made  from  a 
piece  of  a  wooden  seat  in  the  Found- 
ery,  John  Wesley's  first  London 
chapel.  He  was  given  the  treasured 
relic  when  he  visited  City  Road 
Chapel,  the  present  Wesley  chapel 
in  London.  Another  gavel  with  a 
Methodist  association  is  made  from 
a  tree  which  stood  at  the  site  of  the 
dam  forming  Lake  Junaluska,  at 
the  Methodist  center  in  North  Caro- 
lina's Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
Especially  treasured  is  a  gavel  from 
the  Holy  Land,  a  skillful  blend  of 
oak,  balsam,  and  olivewood. 

A  message  of  hope  is  inherent  in 


the  gavel  fashioned  from  the  roots 
nt  a  vine,  the  only  living  thing  found 
in  the  debris  of  Berlin's  oldest  church 
which  was  destroyed  during  World 
War  II.  A  gavel  which  stirs  one's 
moral  consciousness  came  from  Hiro- 
shima. The  Rev.  Kivoshi  Tanimoto, 
pastor  of  the  Hiroshima  Methodist 
Church,  is  a  personal  friend  of 
Bishop  Northcott.  He  salvaged  a 
piece  of  wood  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Hiroshima  Girls'  High  School  and 
College  for  Women,  devastated  by 
the  first  atomic  bomb,  and  fashioned 
it  into  a  gavel,  carving  a  picture  of 
the  school  on  one  side  and  his 
friend's  initials,  H.C.N .,  on  the  other. 

Another  gavel  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world  was  made  at  the  leper 
colony  at  Teles,  Mozambique,  Africa. 
During  the  bishop's  visit  there, 
he  and  his  wife  planted  trees  on  the 
site  to  help  inspire  residents  to  take 
pride  in  their  surroundings. 

Each  year,  lepers  paint  a  biblical 
scene  on  the  outside  of  their  white- 
washed huts  [see  Portrait  of  an 
African  Artist,  May,  1959,  page  2]. 
A  visiting  dignitary  presents  an 
award  for  the  best  scene.  Bishop 
Northcott  had  that  pleasure  when 
he  visited  Teles. 


Meaningful  bits  of  Americana  are 
to  be  found  in  others  of  the  bishop's 
gavels.  Some  are  constructed  of  wood 
taken  from  Civil  War  prisons — Lib- 
by,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Anderson- 
ville,  in  Georgia;  another  is  of  wood 
from  John  Brown's  hanging  tree. 
And  there's  one  that  called  pupils 
to  class  (the  teacher  used  it  instead 
of  a  bell)  in  the  first  schoolroom  in 
Baraboo,  Wis. 

The  bishop  neatly  side-stepped  an 
unintended  political  booby  trap  when 
he  accepted  a  gavel  made  for  him  at 
the  mission  station  in  Mrewa, 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  gavel's  head 
was  carved  like  an  elephant.  The 
bishop  said,  jokingly,  "If  I  take  this 
back  to  America,  they'll  think  I'm 
advertising  the  Republican  party." 
When  he  described  the  Democrats' 
symbol,  a  native  carved  a  donkey 
gavel.  "Now,"  he  chuckled,  "I'll  keep 
all  my  friends  in  both  parties." 

Bishop  Northcott's  favorite  gavel 
is  the  one  he  received  when  he  first 
presided  over  the  East  Wisconsin 
Annual  Conference  12  years  ago. 
The  latest  addition  to  his  collection 
came  from  Ernest  Sells,  a  missionary 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  it  is  carved 
a  Zimbabwe  bird.  Similar  carvings 


A  thumping  gavel  collection  lines  one  of  the  Northcotts'  den  walls.  Weapons  on  the  left  are  another  hobby  interest. 
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have  been  found  on  the  posts  of 
ancient  ruins  unearthed  in  Zimbab- 
we, in  east  Southern  Rhodesia. 

All  but  two  items  in  the  bishop's 
collection  have  been  gifts.  He  pur- 
chased one  of  redwood  in  California 
and  a  souvenir  model  at  Andrew 
Jackson's  home.  Only  one,  from 
Jerusalem,  was  given  by  someone  in 
the  bishop's  family.  That  one  was 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  his 
father-in-law,  the  late  J.  H.  Engle, 
who  was  there  attending  a  World 
Sunday  School  Convention. 

Bishop  Northcott  has  never  given 
a  one-man  gavel  exhibition.  In  1951, 
however,  he  took  many  he'd  acquired 
on  his  first  African-mission  visit  to 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
meeting  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa., 
exhibited  them,  and  attracted  new 
attention  to  missions. 

Usually  the  bishop  carried  a  few 
gavels  on  church  visits,  using  them 
as  leadins  to  discussions  of  mission 
work.  Once,  when  he  and  his  wife 
were  driving  through  Wisconsin, 
they  saw  children  entering  a  little 
country  church  at  North  Clayton. 
The  Northcotts  stopped  and  found 
a  vacation  church  school  in  session. 
It  wasn't  long  before  Mrs.  Northcott 
was  dispatched  to  the  car  for  "a 
handful  of  gavels" — and  the  wide- 
eyed  children  were  hearing  an  un- 
expected missionary  lesson  taught  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  their  bishop. 

One  gavel  Bishop  Northcott 
especially  likes  to  demonstrate  has  a 
handle  made  of  flexible  couplings. 
"The  flexible  coupling  was  devised 
so  there  would  be  some  'give'  under 
tension,"  he  says.  "A  thing  can't  be 
too  rigid,  you  know,  or  it  will  shake 
to  pieces.  Many  a  church  situation 
is  too  rigid.  We  have  need  for  the 
benefits  of  a  flexible  coupling." 

At  one  time  the  bishop  was  elected 
head  of  the  Methodist  Commission 
on  Deaconess  Work.  At  the  organi- 
zation's next  business  session,  he  was 
given  a  special  commemorative  gavel 
— made  solely  of  powder  puffs  and 
ribbons. 

Through  all  his  years  in  the  min- 
istry, the  70-year-old  bishop  has  par- 
ticipated in  activities  outside  clerical 
routine.  But  since  retirement,  he's  had 
more  time  for  such  interests  as  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  the  national  honorary 
debate  society  of  which  he's  long 
been  a  member.  In  fact,  if  you  were 
to  drop  by  his  house  this  evening 
you  might  find  him  leafing  through 
the  society's  official  publication.  Its 
name?   Why,  Gavel,  of  course. 


We'd  enjoy  hearing  from  you  readers  who'd  like  to  compare  notes  with 
other  hobbyists.  To  be  listed,  just  send  your  name,  address,  and  primary 
hobby  interest  to  Hobby  Editor,  TOGETHER,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago 
11,  III.  Please  allow  about  three  months  for  publication. — EDS. 
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By  GIN  A  BELL-ZANO 


Z/ERO  THE  ZEBRA  was  an  inter- 
esting looking  animal.  The  black 
stripes  on  his  cream-colored  coat  made 
him  look  very  different  from  the  other 
animals  who  had  only  one  color  to 
wear. 

Zero  was  pleasant;  Zero  was  gentle. 
but  Zero  was  also  lazy — very  lazy.  He 
always  found  excuses  for  not  doing 
things  which  any  good,  helpful  zebra 
should  do.  His  mother  was  getting 
tired  of  his  excuses;  his  friends  were 
getting  tired  of  his  excuses;  everyone 
was  getting  tired  of  his  excuses  except 
Zero.  He  was   tired — just   plain   tired. 


■ 


■■ 


One  bright,  shining  day  his  mother 
said,  "Zero,  will  you  gather  some 
bananas?  I  want  to  make  a  banana 
pudding,  and  they  will  be  just  ripe 
enough  now." 

"I'm  tired,"  said  Zero.  "I'll  do  it 
tomorrow." 

But,  when  the  next  day  came,  it 
was  a  very  rainy  one.  Mrs.  Zebra  said, 
"Zero,  what  about  those  bananas?" 

"It's  raining,"  said  Zero.  "I'll  do  it 
tomorrow." 

Early  the  next  morning  when  Mrs. 
Zebra  went  to  call  Zero,  there  he  was, 
still  in  bed,  fast  asleep.  So  Mrs.  Zebra 
herself  went  out  to  get  the  bananas. 
And  there  they  were,  all  soggy  and 
squishy  and  spoiled  from  the  heavy 
rain.  Mrs.  Zebra  felt  cross.  "Those 
bananas  aren't  good  for  anything," 
she  told  herself.  Then  she  started  for 
home. 

Suddenly  she  stumbled  over  a  fallen 
branch  in  the  path.  She  twisted  one  of 
her  ankles  and  had  to  hop  home  using 
only  three  legs.  By  the  time  she  got 
there,  her  ankle  was  badly  swollen 
so  she  lay  down  to  rest  it. 

"Zero,"  she  called,  "I've  hurt  my 
ankle.  Will  you  fix  an  ice  bag  to  take 
down  the  swelling?" 

"I'm  sleeping,"  said  Zero.  "I'll  fix  it 
tomorrow." 

Mrs.  Zebra  was  very  cross  by  now. 
She  lay  there  thinking  things  over, 
and  the  more  she  thought,  the  more 
cross  she  became.  Around  noon,  her 
ankle  felt  much  better.  She  turned  it 
this  way  and  that — the  pain  was  all 
gone.  Then  Zero  came  into  the  living 
room.  He  was  stretching  and  yawning. 

"I  was  all  tired  out,"  he  said.  "Now 
[I'm  hungry,  Mother.  When  do  we 
eat3" 

Mrs.  Zebra  turned  her  head  away 
land  smiled.  Then  she  said,  "I'm  rest- 
ing, dear  Zero.  I'll  fix  lunch  tomorrow." 

Zero  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "But 


I'm  hungry  now,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  have 
lunch   with  Lonnie  Leopard." 

His  mother  didn't  say  a  word.  She 
just   nodded   and   smiled. 

Lonnie  Leopard  was  polishing  his 
spots  under  a  coconut  palm.  "Hi,"  said 
Zero.  "I've  come  to  have  lunch  with 
you.  Won't  that  be  fun?" 

Lonnie  thought  of  all  the  times  he 
had  wanted  Zero  to  do  things.  He 
thought  of  all  the  excuses  Zero  had 
made  for  not  doing  them.  Then  he 
smiled  and  said,  "I'm  too  busy,  Zero. 
Come   back   tomorrow." 

Zero  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "But 
I'm  hungry  today,"  he  said.  "I  guess 
my  really  true  friend,  Leo  Lion,  will 
be  glad  to  give  me  lunch." 

Lonnie  just  smiled  and  went  on 
polishing  his  spots. 

By  the  time  Zero  got  to  Leo's  den, 
he  was  hungrier  than  he  had  ever 
been.  Leo  was  busy  brushing  his  mane. 
It  stood  out  around  his  head  like  a 
fur  hood. 

"Hi,  Leo,"  said  Zero.  "Know  what? 
I've  come  to  have  lunch  with  you. 
Won't  that  be  fun?" 

Leo  thought  of  all  the  times  he  had 
wanted  Zero  to  do  things.  He  thought 
of  all  the  excuses  Zero  had  made  for 
not  doing  them.  Then  he  smiled  and 
said,  "I'm  too  tired,  Zero.  Come  back 
tomorrow." 

Zero  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
couldn't  understand  what  was  wrong 
with  everybody.  Then  he  shook  his 
head    and    trotted    toward    home. 

Mrs.  Zebra  was  still  lying  down. 
"Did  you  have  a  good  lunch,  Zero?" 
she  asked. 

"No,  Mother,"  said  Zero.  "Every- 
body gave  me  excuses,  but  no  food.  I 
became  very  tired  of  excuses." 

"Sooner  or  later  everyone  does,"  said 
Mrs.  Zebra.  "Zero,  would  you  mind 
getting  my  knitting  bag?  I  left  it  out- 
side yesterday." 


We  put  away  Christmas  and  dusted  the  places 
That  had  held  our  cards  and  the  Santa  Claus  faces ; 

We  took  down  the  tree  and  then  vacuumed  the  floor, 
And  quickly  removed  the  wreath  from  our  door; 

We  packed  up  the  trimmings  and  boxed  every  light 
And  put  Christmas  away — out  of  mind,  out  of  sight; 

But  I  held  out  two  things  to  be  used  through  the  year — 
A  warm  glow  of  love  and  some  bright  Christmas  cheer. 

— Gina  Bell-Zano 
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A 

PR  A  YER 

for  the 

NEW  YEAR 

In  this  new  year,  dear 

Lord,  I  pro  i) 
That  you  might  help  me 

every  day 
To  do  the  things  I  knotv 

I  should. 
Most    of    the    time    I'm 

pretty   good, 
And  yet  a  little  part  of 

me 
Is  sometimes   bad  as  it 

can  be! 
Please  help  me,  Father, 

in  all  ivays 
To    fill    this    year    ivith 

happy  days. 

— Ruth  Adams  Murray 


"I'm  tired — "  began  Zero,  but  then 
he  stopped  suddenly.  "Of  course,  I'll 
get  it,"  said  Zero.  "Right  now,  not 
tomorrow." 

He  trotted  quickly  outside  and  came 
back  with  the  knitting  bag.  His  moth- 
er smiled. 

"Now,  would  you  please  look  for 
the  book  I  was  reading  yesterday?  I 
think  I  left  it  in  the  kitchen." 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  said  Zero.  "Right 
now,  not  tomorrow." 

He  trotted  into  the  kitchen.  There 
on  the  table  was  a  neatly  spread  lunch. 
He  hurried  back  to  the  living  room. 
His  mother  was  standing  up.  She  was 
still  smiling.  "My  ankle  is  fine,"  she 
said.  "It  was  just  that  you  needed  to 
be  taught  a  lesson." 

Zero  thought  of  his  friends,  Lonnie 
and  Leo.  Then  he  began  to  smile,  too. 
"Everybody  decided  to  teach  me  a 
lesson  at  the  same  time,"  he  said.  "I 
guess  I  really  needed  one,  at  that. 

He  went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  eat 
his  lunch.  And  somehow,  even  though 
he  had  eaten  hay  and  coconut  milk 
many  times  bctore,  it  was  the  best 
lunch  he  had  ever  had  in  his  lite! 


Methodist  women  in  Olympia,  Wash., 
have  mastered  the  art  of  .  . . 


HUNGRY 


MEN 


Any  good  coo\  \nows  tasting  is  almost 

as  important  as  eating.  These  ladies  are  sampling  ham 

balked  in  one  of  jour  electric  roasters. 


1HE  LARGEST  social  hall  in 
Olympia,  Wash.,  is  at  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church.  But  that's  only  one 
reason  why  such  groups  as  the  United 
Churchmen  from  all  over  Thurston 
County  like  to  meet — and  especially 
eat — there.  The  real  attraction  is  the 
delicious  meals  served  by  women  of 
the  church's  13  WSCS  circles. 

Typical  of  the  menus  is  the  SI -25 
dinner  the  Elisabeth  Circle  served  to 
the  churchmen — baked  ham,  browned 
potatoes,  string  beans,  gelatin  salad,  hot 
rolls,  and  homemade  angel-food  cake 
with  orange-coconut  cream  topping. 
Sounds  like  an  incredible  bargain,  but 
the  women  made  a  modest  profit  for 
their  circle  budget — and  they  did  it 
without  strain  or  fatigue. 

In  fact,  it  isn't  unusual  for  an  early- 
comer  in  the  social  hall  to  find  the 
cooks  for  that  night's  dinner  sitting 
companionably  around  the  kitchen 
tables,  chatting  and  drinking  coffee. 
To  a  tense  men's  club  chairman,  this 
can  be  quite  a  shock — until  he  learns 
that  the  meat  is  baking,  the  potatoes 
roasting,  the  vegetables  cooking,  the 
salad  in  the  refrigerator  ready  to  serve. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  adjacent  social 
hall,  a  relaxed  crew  of  women  will  be 
setting  tables  or  making  coffee  in  a 
nook  which  faces  directly  into  the 
social  hall.  No  last-minute  fluster  in  this 
operation ! 

Planning,  the  women  will  tell  you, 
is  their  secret.  Eight  years  ago,  two* 
years  before  the  congregation  moved 
into  a  new  church  building,  they  began: 

Home  equipment  won't  do 

when  you  are  boiling  potatoes 

for  over  100  hungry  men.  Each  of  thesei 

hot  el- si  zed  pots  holds  food  for  25 

Together 
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Dishing  up  is  done  assembly-line  style,  each  woman  adding  one  item  to  the  plate. 


surveying  future  needs,  visiting  other 
church  kitchens,  getting  acquainted 
with  restaurant-supply  equipment — 
even  gravely  measuring  three  women 
across  their  widest  area  as  they  stood 
side  by  side  in  an  imaginary  dishwash- 
ing area. 

When  the  congregation  moved,  there 
was  no  money  for  kitchen  equipment. 
But  the  women  had  a  master  plan — 
including  a  carefully  worked  out  traf- 
fic pattern.  They've  since  earned  and 
added,  piece  by  piece,  restaurant-type 
equipment.  Now  complete,  the  kitchen 
is  rarely  rivaled  for  providing  such 
pleasant,  efficient  service. 

Tables,    all    the    same    height,    have 

*  wooden  chopping-block  tops  that  aren't 

lazed  by  hot  pans,  meat  cleavers,  spilled 

tood,  or  even  the  occasional  youngster 
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who  decides  to  try  out  the  WSCS 
hammer  on  them. 

All  utensils  are  put  away  on  open, 
washable  racks.  Closed  cupboards,  so 
desirable  at  home,  are  likely  in  a 
church  to  be  used  for  concealing  broken 
vases,  frayed  angel  costumes,  and 
Christmas-tree  decorations. 

The  responsibility  for  menus  and 
buying  (in  large  quantities  wherever 
possible,  for  economy)  is  shared  by 
a  group  of  older  ladies  who  have 
served  and  survived  hundreds  of  din- 
ners, and  whose  advice  has  helped 
many  a  green  circle  chairwoman  on 
her  first  dinner  assignment. 

Another  help  is  a  breezy  mimeo- 
graphed booklet,  apron-pocket  size,  that 
tells  where  to  find  things,  how  to  work 
the  dishwasher,  even  what  to  do  with 


\)Je  mtt;l  emHCe  Hr  rulr  Uk*  \k\rn  Oornniacr  mvct> 
"  NO  CM  fOCBOMS ,  NO  ON  I    1  AKJ  s " 
Mo  ttein  nwij  bo  our      rio  rxm  mau  6n  homa 
No  'cojjeo  ma^oi    kis  <  imi  leavr  \o  r«iw 

U/e're  fiorfu  r/ilr.'>  arc  n*yfi  when  u«u  trad  'cm  — 
■frai  it (S  Ihf  onlj  ukuf  to  ftaifi-  tlurtfs  hrfr  when  «r.  nrcdirj 


Nobody'd  mistake  it 
for  Shakespeare's 
wor\,  but  this  poetic 
plea  packs  more 
persuasive   power 
than   prose. 


Announcing: 

A  New  Feature 
for  Together! 

IN  February  and  subsequent 
issues,  watch  for  Feeding 
Fifty.  This  new  regular  fea- 
ture will  share  recipes  (in- 
cluding some  with  foreign 
or  regional  flavors),  menus, 
original  ways  of  carrying  out 
themes,  even  innovations  in 
kitcheo  or  dining-room  plan- 
ning which  have  helped 
make  Methodist-group  meals 
especially  memorable.  If 
your  church  has  experiences 
to  share,  or  if  you'd  like  to 
try  out  ideas  other  Method- 
ists have  used  successfully, 
write  to: 

Feeding  Fifty 
Together  Magazine 
740  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago  11,  III. 


More  coffee?  Yes  indeed!  No  need  to  as\  whether  this  gentleman  enjoyed  his  dinner. 
His  wide-open  smile  is  the  best  payment  a  hostess  could  want. 


Wheels  are  a  /(ey 

to  Olympian  service. 

Serving  carts  carry  full 

plates  to  the  tables, 

later  takje  dirty  dishes 

bacl{  to  the  kitchen. 
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the  trash.  Maybe  you  remember  reading 
about  this  booklet  in  How  to  Feed 
Hungry  Methodists  .  .  .  in  a  Hurry 
(February,  1958,  page  26).  Since  that 
story  appeared,  circle  member  Mrs. 
Daniel  Bigelow  has  answered  nearly  a 
hundred  letters  from  church  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  wanted  a 
copy  of  it. 

Women  in  Olympia  are  just  as 
fascinated.  In  fact,  the  Rev.  Walter  A. 
MacArthur,  First  Church's  pastor,  says 
that  one  of  the  food  program's  im- 
portant contributions  is  drawing  large 
numbers  of  \<>ung  women  more  actively 
into  church  activities.  He  gives  special 
credit  to  the  congenial  spirit  among 
the  women,  and  to  the  fact  that  they're 
always  glad  to  have  another  willing 
worker.  For  one  thing's  certain:  offer- 
ing such  exceptional  food  and  service. 
these  Olympia  ladies   will   keep  busy! 


The  men's  meal  served,  the  coof^s 

settle  down  to  enjoy  their  own 

dinner.  Another  shift  of  women  later 

will  clean  up  the  dishes. 


Now  that  their  job's  done,  the  cool{s  can  be  pardoned  for  feminine  curiosity  about  social  hall  goings 
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of  the  world  parish 


REPORT  METHODISTS  MOVING  FORWARD  IN  CUBA 


The  Methodist  Church  is  moving 
forward  in  virtually  all  fields  in  Cuba, 
with  schools  operating,  churches  hold- 
ing services,  and  the  year-old  "forward 
movement"  in  evangelism  continuing. 

This  was  revealed  recently  in  a  report 
on  Methodism  in  Cuba  by  Miss  Marian 
Derby  and  Dr.  James  E.  Ellis,  secre- 
taries for  Latin  American  countries  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

School  enrollments  are  still  large, 
they  reported,  though  down  slightly 
from  the  previous  year.  The  Cuba  An- 
nual Conference  is  continuing  its  Year 
of  the  Laity  emphasis  and  its  program 
of  recruiting  50  "C-2s" — young  persons 
who  will  give  two  years  of  lay  church 
service  at  subsistence  pay. 

During  the  Year  of  the  Laity,  not 
long  underway,  Cuban  Methodists  are 
attempting  to  recruit  50  new  local 
(lay)  preachers,  500  laymen  who  will 
try  to  win  five  persons  each  to  church 
membership,  and  500  others  whose 
goal  will  be  to  take  10  children  to 
church  school  regularly. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  Methodist 
property  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Cuban  government  in  the  recent  edicts 
seizing  American-owned  properties, 
Miss  Derby  and  Dr.  Ellis  reported. 

"It  is  essential  that  United  States 
Methodists  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  fellowship  with  the  Method- 
ists of  Cuba,"  they  summarized.  "The 
Board  of  Missions  has  great  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  commitment  of 
Cuba's  Methodist  leaders  and  earnestly 


urges  continued  support  for  them 
through  prayer  and  gifts. 

"Financial  support  is  especially 
needed  now  for  the  maintenance  of 
Cuban  pastors,  for  the  training  of 
Cuban  leaders,  and  for  the  general 
ongoing  program  ot  Methodist  work. 
Under  no  conditions  should  American 
Methodists  allow  themselves  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
Cuba  or  to  discontinue  their  spiritual 
and  financial  support  of  our  church 
there  at  a  time  when  it  can  mean  per- 
haps more  than  ever  before." 

Miss  Derby  and  Dr.  Ellis  said  that 
any  decision  of  missionaries  to  leave 
Cuba  should  be  made  individually  after 
studying  the  situation  with  Cuban  co- 
workers, but  that  they  are  free  to  leave 
at  any  time  that  seems  wise  both  for 
themselves  personally  and  for  the  work 
of  the  church. 

Case,  Kresge  Receive 
Annual  St.  George's  Awards 

The  second  annual  St.  George's 
Award  Banquet,  honoring  a  Methodist 
minister  and  a  layman  for  distinguished 
service  to  The  Methodist  Church,  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  November  22. 

Honored  were  Dr.  Harold  C.  Case, 
a  minister,  president  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  Stanley  S.  Kresge,  president 
of  the  Kresge  Foundation,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  award  was  inaugurated  last  year 
by    the    trustees    of    Old    St.    George's 


I'his  bus  serves  the  Fred  P.  Corson  School  in  Puerto  Rico,  named  in  honor  of 
Bishop  Corson  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  bishop  recently  was  cited  for  his  serv- 
ice- as  president  of  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church. 


Church,  considered  U.S.  Methodism's 
oldest  church  in  continuous  service, 
and  its  pastor,  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Maser. 

Dr.  Case,  an  expert  on  African  af- 
fairs, was  the  main  speaker.  He  visited 
Africa  from  December,  1959,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1960,  for  consultation  with 
academic  and  civic  leaders.  He  since 
has  spoken  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
providing  educational  opoprtunities  for 
Africans  in  American  institutions  ot 
higher  learning. 

Kresge,  a  member  of  Metropolitan 
Church  in  Detroit,  is  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  and 
a  trustee  of  Albion  College  and  the 
Detroit  Rotary  Foundation. 

Former  recipients  of  the  award  in- 
clude Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson,  Attorney 
Charles  Parlin,  George  Rusk,  and  James 
T.   Buckley. 


Dr.  Case 


Dr.  Kresge 
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Order  Review  of  Bible 
Reading  Test  Case 

A  test  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  challenging  a  Pennsylvania  law 
requiring  public-school  teachers  to  read 
10  verses  of  the  Bible  each  morning  to 
their  students,  has  been  sent  back  to 
the  lower  court  for  review. 

The  case  is  the  forerunner  of  several 
involving  the  controversial  issue  of 
religion  in  public  schools  expected  to 
reach  the  high  court  this  term  or  next. 
Some  challenge  all  religious  observances 
in  schools,  including  Christmas  and 
Easter  pageants. 

Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools 
was  brought  to  the  court's  attention 
by  a  Unitarian  couple  of  Roslyn,  Pa^ 
appealing  a  federal  court  ruling  in 
September,  1959,  which  upheld  the 
practice.  The  plaintiffs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Lewis  Schempp,  parents  of 
four  children,  said  the  law  providing  tor 
daily  Bible  reading  in  school  from  the 
King  James  Version  violates  their  re- 
ligious rights.  They  said  some  portions 
of  the  Bible  conflict  with  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Strong  support  for  daily  Bible  read- 
ing in  public  schools  and  also  for 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  came 
last  April  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

Speaking  for  its  10  million  members 
in     $5    Protestant    denominations,    the 
association   declared   that  belief  in   the  J 
separation  of  Church  and  State  does  not 
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imply  an  espousal  ol  secularism  and 
practical  atheism  through  exclusion  of 
all  references  to  God  and  his  laws  in 
public  schools. 

The  nations  educators  and  religious 
leaders  have  had  varying  reactions  to 
situations  involving  such  issues  as 
teaching  the  Ten  Commandments, 
reciting  nondenominational  prayers, 
and  giving  courses  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  public  schools. 

Also  of  current  interest  is  a  discussion 
concerning  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
mon Bible  that  one  day  may  be  pro- 
posed for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

A  team  of  Roman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  scholars  already  has 
begun  work  on  a  common  translation 
of  the  Bible  which  might  end  disputes 
over  Bible  reading  in  public  schools 
and  fill  a  need  in  interfaith  discussions 
and  studies. 

The  series  will  be  published  in  30 
paperbacks  by   Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Missionaries  Return  and 
Schools  Open  in  Congo 

More  than  half  of  the  110  Meth- 
odist missionaries  evacuated  from  the 
Congo  in  July  have  returned  to  their 
posts,  including  almost  all  the  men 
and  many  of  the  single  women. 

According  to  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions,  all  Methodist  stations  are 
being  served  again  by  missionaries  on 
either  a  full-time  or  visitation  basis,  and 
schools  have  been  reopened,  some  with 
record  enrollments. 

In  his  latest  report  from  Elisabeth- 
ville,  Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth  said  56 
Methodist  missionaries  are  at  work 
again  in  the  Congo,  including  16  men 
in  the  Central  Congo  Conference 
(principally  Kasai  province)  and  40 
men  and  women  in  the  Southern 
Congo  Conference  (Katanga). 

Wives  and  children  still  have  not 
been  permitted  to  join  their  husbands 
and  lathers  in  the  interior.  But  in  the 
Southern  Congo,  missionaries  are  at 
work  at  all  the  stations.  Missionaries 
ol  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  are  back  in  Elisabethville  and 
Mulungwishi. 

Bishop  Booth  said  13  new  mission- 
aries are  at  language  schools  just  out- 
side the  Congo,  learning  Swahili  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Other  new  mission- 
aries are  studying  in  Europe  prior  to 
leaving  for  the  Congo,  and  20  of  the 
evacuated  missionaries  still  arc  work- 
ing or  studying  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

$100,000  to  Scarritt  by  Will 

More  than  $100,000  in  cash,  govern- 
ment bonds,  and  real  estate  has  been 
left  to  Scarritt  College  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Lucy  Hyda  Heard  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.,  who  died  last  June. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Holt,  president  of  the  col- 
lege, said  Scarritt  will   receive  60  per 


cent  ol  the  residue  ol  die  estate. 
Twenty  per  cent  goes  to  the  Biblical 
Seminary  of  New  York  City  ami  the 
other  20  per  cent  to  Asbury  College, 
Wilmore,  Ky. 

Miss  Heard,  74,  was  a  Methodist 
deaconess  in  West  Virginia  until  23 
years  ago,  when  she  became  the  com- 
panion of  a  wealthy  Winston-Salem 
woman. 

Japan  Honors   Missionary 

Miss  Mildred  Ann  Paine,  a  Meth- 
odist missionary  to  Japan,  has  received 
her  second  national  award  from  the 
Japanese  government  in  less  than  12 
months. 

During  ceremonies  marking  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Ai  Kei  Gakuen,  a 
Christian  social  center  in  Tokyo,  she 
was  awarded  the  Fourth  Class  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure 
by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 

Integration,  Not  Elimination 

Integration  but  not  elimination  of 
the  all-Negro  Central  Jurisdiction  of 
The  Methodist  Church  is  foreseen  by 
Dr.  Clarence  T.  R.  Nelson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jurisdiction's  Columbus 
(Ohio)  District. 

Speaking  at  the  Howard  University 
school  of  religion  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Dr.  Nelson  called  attention  to  a  study 
being  made  by  the  North  Central  Jur- 
isdiction's West  Wisconsin  Conference 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  transfer- 
ring into  the  Central  Jurisdiction. 

He  said  there  are  a  grow.ing  number 
of  Methodists,  both  white  and  Negro, 
who  are  coming  to  realize  that  inte- 
gration is  a  two-way  street. 

Judicial  Council  Upholds 
Resolution  on  'Sit-ins' 

The  constitutionality  of  the  adoption 
by  the  1960  General  Conference  ol  The 
Methodist  Church  of  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  "dignified  and  nonviolent-' 
manner  of  sit-in  demonstrators  in  the 
South  has  been  upheld  by  the  denomi- 
nation's Judicial  Council. 

Meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the 
nine-member  council  unanimously 
ruled  that  adoption  of  the  resolution 
by  the  General  Conference  last  spring 
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The  Annuity  Plan 

Gives  You  Life  Income  and 
Fulfills  "The  Great  Commission" 

The  command  of  our  Lord  "Go  ye"  is 
fully  met  by  your  Annuity  investment. 
This  guarantees  you  an  income  for  life 
and  assures  missionary  outreach  here  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world. 


The  Annuity  Plan  is  the 
perfect  answer  to  most 
people's  investment 
problems.  For  instance: 
widows  left  money  but 
inexperienced  in  manage- 
ment; salaried  folks  able 
to  invest  only  $100  or 
more  a  year  to  build  a 
guaranteed  income; 
Christian  businessmen 
aware  of  the  hazards  of 
speculation  who  want  a 
dependable  income  while 
advancing  the  Kingdom. 
Many  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  each  year  make 
Annuity  investments  of  a 
portion  of  their  crop  or 
herd. 


Free  Book  Leads  to  Income 

Send  for  "Bright  Horizons," 
a   helpful    guide  to  wiser 
stewardship.   Answers  all    / 
your  investment  questions 
and  illustrates  mission- 
ary work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Get  your  copy        / 
NOW. 


Attention  of  the  Treosurer 
475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  27,   N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "Bright  Horizons"  show- 
ing assured  returns  under  The  Annuity  Plan  and  giving 
full  particulars  of  ALL  its  advantages. 


Nome. 


Address, 


City- 


_State_ 


Division   of    World    Missions   and    Division   of 
Notional  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


Dept.  Tl-42-1,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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was  not  in  violation  oi  the  church's 
constitution  since  it  was  not  a  legislative 
act  but  "an  expression  oi  an  opinion" 
oi  the  General  Conference. 

The  resolution  was  submitted  in  the 
report  of  the  conference's  Committee 
on  State  ot  the  Church,  in  a  section 
dealing  with  human  rights.  Some  mem- 
bers ol  the  conference  felt  its  adoption 
violated  both  the  church  Constitution 
and  the  Discipline. 

These  members  contended  that  the 
conference  action  violated  the  church's 
Constitution  (Par.  9,  1960  Discipline) 
which  declares  that  a  General  Confer- 
ence cannot  "revoke,  alter,  or  change" 
the  denomination's  Articles  ol  Religion 
or  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules 
of  doctrine  contrary  to  existing  and 
established  standards  of  doctrine. 

They  also  argued  the  action  violated 
Par.  87  of  the  1960  Discipline  which 
states:  "It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians, 
and  especially  of  all  Christian  ministers, 
to  observe  and  obey  the  laws  and  com- 
mands ol  the  governing  or  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  country  of  which  they 
are  citizens  or  subjects  or  in  which  they 
reside,  and  to  use  all  laudable  means  to 
encourage  and  enjoin  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be." 

The  Judicial  Council  ruled  that  the 
act  of  adopting  the  resolution  did  not 
violate  the  church  Constitution  since 
it  did  not  "revoke,  alter,  or  change"  the 
Articles  of  Religion  or  establish  any 
new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine.  It 
further  held  that  Paragraph  87  was  not 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

In  other  decisions,  the  Council: 
l^  Declined  to  take  jurisdiction  in  a 
case  requesting  interpretation  of  con- 
stitutional language  regarding  the 
election,  induction,  and  consecration  of 
bishops  of  Central  Overseas  Confer- 
ences, and  the  constitutionality  of  pos- 
sible future  legislation. 
1^  Ruled  that  an  Annual  Conference 
Board  of  Missions  or  an  Annual  Con- 
ference Board  of  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  may  own  property  and  take 
title  in  its  own  name  if  incorporated 
and,  if  not  incorporated,  in  the  name  of 
the  trustees  elected  by  it. 
l^  Reversed  a  decision  by  Bishop 
Hazen  (i.  Werner  of  Ohio,  who  had 
ruled  that  an  Annual  Conference  can- 
not properly  enact  a  compulsory  ap- 
portionment to  the  ministerial  mem- 
bers ot  the  Annual  Conference  lor 
support  ol  the  Minimum  Salary  Plan 
or  Fund  ol  the  Annual  Conference. 
U*  Upheld  a  decision  by  Bishop  Nolan 
15.  Harmon  ol  North  Carolina  that 
.in  Annual  Conference  may  approve  in- 
stitutions lor  annuity  responsibility  on 
an  adjusted  basis  ami  compute  its  an- 
nuity payments  on  the  basis  of  its  ap- 
praisal ol  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
ol  the  pension  rate  ol  the  institution 
involved. 

J^  Buled  that  a  retired  minister  ap- 
pointed  a   supply   pastor   cannot   be  re- 
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quired  to  paj  a  percentage  ol  bis  salary 
into  a  pension  hind. 
V0  Decided  that  the  action  ol  the 
Northeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference 
in  assigning  Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth 
for  episcopal  supervision  within  the 
Africa  Central  Conference  was  consti- 
tutional and  valid;  that  the  action  ol 
the  Jurisdictional  Conference  in  grant- 
ing authority  to  its  Quadrennial  Com- 
mittee on  Episcopacy  "to  determine 
when  the  Africa  Central  Conference 
may  elect  a  bishop,  and  to  determine 
that  Bishop  Booth  shall  be  reassigned 
to  another  episcopal  area,  is  invalid 
because  it  is  based  on  that  part  of  an 
enabling  act  of  the  General  Conference 
which  is  unconstitutional." 

Name   Baltimore  Attorney 
Board  of  Publication  Head 

A  Baltimore,  Md.,  attorney,  F.  Mur- 
ray Benson,  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Benson  was  elected  to  a  lour-year 
term  at  the  quadrennial  reorganiza- 
tion session  of  the  board  in  Chicago, 
111.  He  succeeds  Judge  William  H. 
Swiggart  of  Nashville,  Term.,  who 
had  served  as  chairman  for  20  years. 

( )ther  board  officers  elected  for  the 
1960-64  quadrennium  were  Eugene 
McElvaney,  Dallas,  Tex.,  banker,  vice 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Carl  Sanders,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  district  superintendent,  sec- 
retary. 

The  board  re-elected  Lovick  Pierce, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House  for  the  quadrennium.  Also  re- 
named were  Dr.  Emory  S.  Bucke, 
Nashville,  book  editor;  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Bullock,  Nashville,  editor  of  church- 
school  publications;  Leland  D.  Case, 
editorial  director  of  Together  and 
Christian    Advocate,    and    the    Rev. 


L.  Scott  Allen.  New  Orleans,  La.,  edi- 
tor of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate. 
The  Rev.  Ewing  T.  Wayland  and 
Richard  C.  Underwood,  both  of  Chica- 
go, were  elected  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  executive  editor  of 
Tog]  in  in.  respectively. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  board 
Pierce  stated  that  combined  sales  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House  tor  the 
1959-60  fiscal  year  totaled  $27,205,272, 
an  increase  of  51.589,02?  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and  nearly  5  times  more  than 
the  sales  volume  20  years  ago. 

Last  year.  MPH  printing  plants  at 
Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  pro- 
duced more  than  5  million  copies  of 
books  and  147.285,002  pieces  of  church- 
school  literature.  Abingdon  Press,  book- 
publishing  unit,  turned  out  93  new 
titles. 

The  board  voted  to  appropriate 
$600,000  to  be  distributed  to  the 
church's  annual  conferences  for  the 
benefit  of  retired  Methodist  ministers 
and  their  widows  and  dependents. 

New  members  at  large  elected  to  the 
board  were  Dr.  Alexander  K.  Smith, 
Philadelphia  Conference's  Northwest 
District  superintendent,  Jenkintown, 
Pa.;  Dr.  Marshall  T.  Steel,  president  of 
Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Ark.,  and 
William  C.  Weaver,  vice  president  of 
National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Nashville. 

Bishop  Raines  Names  Aide 

Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of  the 
Indiana  Area,  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
Byron  F.  Stroh  as  his  executive  assist- 
ant. 

Mr.  Stroh,  superintendent  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  District  since  1955,  succeeds 
Bishop  Edwin  R.  Garrison  of  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  who  served  as  Bishop 
Raines'  aide  for  10  years  before  his 
election  to  the  episcopacy  last  summer. 


Re  elected  president  and  publisher  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Lovk\ 
Pierce  (left)  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  confers  with  the  new  officers  of  the  45- 
member  Board  of  Publication,  following  their  election  in  Chicago.  Others 
(left  to  right)  are  F.  Murray  Benson,  Baltimore  attorney,  board  chairman; 
Eugene  McElvaney,  Dallas  banker,  vice-chairman,  and  Dr.  Carl  Sanders,  I 
Richmond,    Va.,  district  superintendent,  secretary.  All  serve  four-year  terms,  j 
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Dr.  John  W.  Dicf^haut  (center)  is 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
Methodist  Theological  School  in 
{Delaware]  Ohio,  by  Bishops  D.  H. 
Tippett    (left)    and    M.    IV.    Clair. 

Five  Cities  Submit  Bids 
For  '64  General  Conference 

The  General  Conference  of  The 
Methodist  Church  has  been  invited  to 
hold  its  1964  session  in  five  cities — De- 
troit, Mich.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  Commission  on  Entertainment 
of  the  General  Conference,  empowered 
to  select  the  city,  and  arrange  meeting 
rooms,  facilities,  housing,  and  program, 
has  disclosed  that  formal  invitations 
have  been  extended  by  all  five  cities. 

Four  of  them  sent  delegations  of 
church  leaders  and  convention  bureau 
managers  armed  with  photos,  maps, 
testimonials,  charts,  and  brochures  to 
a  recent  commission  meeting. 

The  commission,  having  already  met 
in  St.  Louis,  will  visit  Louisville  on 
January  11  and  Pittsburgh  on  January 
12  before  making  its  choice. 

The  responsibility  of  the  14-mem- 
ber  commission,  headed  by  Frank  E. 
Baker  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  constitutional 
changes  initiated  last  spring  by  the 
1960  General  Conference  in  Denver. 
A  pending  constitutional  amendment, 
when  ratified,  will  enlarge  the  ( General 
Conference  from  900  to  1,400  delegates, 
increasing  housing  requirements  by  50 
per  cent  and  affecting  specifications  for 
meeting  rooms. 

Another  amendment  specifies  that 
beginning  in  1964,  the  six  Jurisdictional 
Conferences  will  be  held  during  the  two 
months  before  the  General  Conference 
rather  than  afterward.  It  is  possible 
under  this  change  that  four  or  five  of 


them  could  meet  at  the  site  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  just  before  it  opens. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  members 
of  the  Jurisdictional  Conferences  will 
also  be  members  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, with  travel  expense  to  the 
General  Conference  city  borne  by  the 
General  Administration  Fund. 

The  per-diem  allowance  for  delegates, 
while  attending  their  Jurisdictional 
Conference  sessions  in  the  General  Con- 
ference city,  will  be  met  from  juris- 
dictional sources. 

EUB  Not  Ready  to  Merge 

The  commission  on  church  federa- 
tion and  union  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church  has  formally 
denied  it  has  made  commitments  to 
merge  with  other  denominations. 

Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  commission  chairman, 
said  a  statement  of  denial  was  pre- 
pared during  the  commission's  annual 
meeting  because  questions  were  being 
raised  throughout  the  denomination. 
It  referred  specifically  to  reports  of 
union  with  The  Methodist  Church. 

The  EUB  General  Conference  au- 
thorized the  commission  two  years  ago 
to  study  the  "possible  advantages  and 
potential  problems"  involved  in  unit- 
ing with  Methodists,  and  to  continue 
"exploratory  conversations"  with  the 
Methodist  Commission  on  Church 
Union. 

Questions  were  raised  after  optimis- 
tic reports  concerning  union  appeared 
in  the  church  and  secular  press. 

75  New  Deaconesses  Needed 

The  Methodist  Commission  on 
Deaconess  Work  has  set  itself  new 
goals  to  be  reached  by  1963,  when  the 
movement  will  celebrate  its  diamond 
jubilee. 

The  commission  will  recruit  75  new 
deaconesses — one  for  each  year  cele- 
brated. It  has  adopted  measures  to 
reach  teen-aged  prospects  and  to  deepen 
the  work  of  all  deaconesses. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  414  ac- 
tive deaconesses;  246  are  over  age  50. 
Only  13  are  younger  than  30. 

There  will  be  a  recruiting  drive 
among  girls  of  high  school  and  college 
age.  Women  who  do  full-time  church 
work  but  who  have  no  organic  rela- 
tion to  the  church  also  will  be  in- 
vited to  become  deaconesses. 

Recruits  will  have  better  orienta- 
tion, be  better  informed  on  church 
and  world  affairs  and  on  changing 
family  patterns,  and  will  have  more 
know-how  on  modern  literature, 
music,  and  drama. 

There  will  be  greater  emphasis  on 
Bible  study  and  an  understanding  of 
Methodism. 

In  one  fast-growing  emphasis,  dea- 
coness teams  visit  college  campuses. 
Young   men    and   women   who  do  not 


People  60  to  80 
Tear  Out  This  Ad 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a  $1,000 
life  insurance  policy  to  help  take 
care  of  final  expenses  without  bur- 
dening your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you! 

Write  today,  simply  giving  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth. 
Mail  to  Old  American  Insurance 
Co.,  4900  Oak,  Dept.  L112M, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

see  the  Middle  East 

and  Holy  Land  with  a  Maupintour  group. 

Follow  the  historic  route  from  Rome  to  Egypt, 
Luxor,  Lebanon,  Baalbek,  Syria,  Damascus,  the 
caravan  trail  to  Amman,  Dead  Sea,  Jericho, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Israel,  Nazareth,  Galilee, 
Athens,  and  Corinth.  Greek  Isle  Cruise,  Scan- 
dinavian, Europe,  and  Russian  extensions. 
Monthly  departures  via  Sabena  Jet.  $1597 
complete  from  New  York.  Write  Harriet-Louise 
H.  Patterson,  tour  planner,  for  folders.  56  page 
brochure  describing  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  World  tours  also  available.  \ 

Maupintour 

■*■  Middle  East  Tour  Specialists 
1236  Massachusetts  Street,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
New  York  /  Washington  /  San  Francisco  /  Brussels 


Learn  for  Yourself 
THE  14-WORD 


THAT  HAS  HELPED  RAISE 

$6,000,000  FOR  15,000 

CHURCH  GROUPS 

It's  fabulous!  Your  members  just 
repeat  this  14-word  sentence  as  they 
show  lovely,  inspiring 

COMMEMORATIVE 
KEEPSAKE  PLATES 

with  permanent,  full  color  reproduc- 
tions of  your  church  on  them.  You'll 
delight  in  automatic  sales. 
FILL  IN  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FACTS 
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ADDED  INSPIRATION 
THIS  EASTER 


A  complete  selection  of  dis- 
tinctive styles  and  quality 
fabrics.  All  colors  and  shades. 
Send  today  for  FREE  catalog: 
(Ms  (Choir  Robes  and  Acces- 
sories) :  J- 13  (Children's 
Robes):  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes); 
CF-13  (Confirmation  Robes); 
PM-13    (Paraments). 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL,  1000  N.  MARKET  SI. 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  V.  CHICAGO  1.  ILL.         LOS  ANGELES  28.  Ml. 

366  Fifth  A«t  22S  N.  laSslle  St.      1634  N.  Cihuenga  Blvd. 


Order  Any  Book 


you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at 
the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
we   pay   the   postage. 

V^okesbury 

I  HtMH  DIVISION  of  Wt  MtlHODHT  PUBUSHING  MOUSf 

Atlanta  3  •  Baltimore  3  •  Boston  16 
Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2  •  Dallas  1 
Detroit  1  •  Kansas  City  6  •  Los  Angeles  29 
Nashville  3  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh  30 
Portland  5    •    Richmond  16    •    San  Francisco  2 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 

In  Steel orWood^^ 
-  FOLDING  TABLES 

\         A  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG       J 

I      Wand  low  direct  prices    ( 

1  J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,  PA. 

"How  to  Deal  With 
Mental  Problems" 

Mental  and  emotional 
illnesses  are  quite 
common.  Everyone  of 
us  know  people  who 
arc  continually  trou- 
bled— and  suffer.  You 
can  help  simply  by 
giving  them  your  con- 
cern, not  your  criticism  .  .  .  your 
friendship,  not  your  antagonism. 
To  learn  more  about  this  prob- 
lem send  for  this  free  booklet. 

Address:     Better  Mental  Health 

Box  2500,  New  York  1 ,  N.Y. 

Published  as  a  public  service  in  co- 
operation with  The  Advertising 
Council. 
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know  what  a  deaconess  looks  like 
find  themselves  discussing  careers  in 
Christian  service.  Last  year  teams 
visited  Amherst,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Kansas  Wcsleyan,  Oklahoma  City 
University,  Centenary,  and  others; 
in  1961  at  least  15  colleges  will  be 
visited. 

A  deaconess  can  serve  the  church  in 
any  capacity  not  requiring  full  clergy 
rights.  She  may  be  a  director  of  Chris- 
tian education,  supply  pastor,  teacher, 
nurse  or  doctor,  credit  manager,  secre- 
tary, counselor,  or  worker  in  some  other 
occupation. 

Among  deaconesses  now  active,  25 
per  cent  are  in  community  centers,  18 
per  cent  in  local  churches,  15  per 
cent  in  homes,  13  per  cent  in  educa- 
tion, 9  per  cent  in  town  and  country 
work,  6  per  cent  in  hospitals,  and  14 
per  cent  in  other  work. 

The  grand  old  lady  of  deaconess 
work,  with  63  years'  active  service,  is 
Orianna  Harding,  85,  of  Deaconess 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

Africa:  'No'  to  Third  Bishop 

The  Africa  Central  Methodist  Con- 
ference will  continue  to  have  only  two 
episcopal  areas — Elisabethville  (Con- 
go), headed  by  Bishop  Newell  S. 
Booth,  and  Lourenco  Marques  (South- 
ern Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Union  of  South  Africa),  headed  by 
Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge. 

The  conference,  meeting  in  Nyadiri, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  failed  to  imple- 
ment a  provision  created  by  the  I960 
General  Conference  to  elect  a  third 
bishop. 

The  58  delegates  debated  the  issue 
of   a    third    bishop    for    several    hours. 

Historical  Association 
Endorses  Anniversary  Sunday 

The  Association  of  Methodist  His- 
torical Societies  has  endorsed  a  proposal 
designating  the  first  or  second  Sunday 
in  January  each  year  as  Anniversary 
Day,  commemorating  the  founding  of 
Methodism  in  1784  as  a  church  in  the 
U.S. 

The  association's  executive  commit- 
tee, meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
voted  preference  for  the  first  Sunday 
as  the  annual  day  of  observance.  But 
because  of  possible  conflict  with  Stu- 
dent Recognition  Day  services  spon- 
sored annually  on  that  day  by  the 
church's  Board  of  Education,  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  was  adopted  as  an  optional 
date. 

The  choice  between  the  two  dates  was 
lclt  to  local  churches.  The  first  Sunday 
of  1961  falls  on  January  1  and  the  sec- 
ond January  8.  Student  Recognition 
Day  is  January  I. 

Dr.  Elmer  T.  Clark,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  said  it  might  be 
possible  tor  local  churches  to  hold  both 
observances    simultaneously    tbis    year, 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Seven      members      join 

To- 

GETHEr's      Century      Club 

this 

month.  Each  is  a  Methodist 

who 

has  celebrated  100  or  more 

birth- 

day  anniversaries.  They  are 

Edward  Zopf,  102,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Hicks.   101. 

Mon- 

tezuma,  Ga. 

Mrs.    Ida    Pitcher,    100, 

West 

Webster,  N.Y. 

Dennis  McKinnon,  100, 

Belle- 

lontaine,  Mo. 

Dr.    J.    \V.    W.    Shuler, 

100, 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Mrs.     Wilson      Treiblc. 

100. 

Binghampton,  N.Y. 

Mrs.     Jetta     Torgerson, 

104, 

Deer  Park,  Wis. 

Names  of  other  Methodists  100 

or  older  not  previously  published 

will    be   listed    as    received 

from 

readers — but    please    allow 

two 

months   tor   publication. 

since  plans  for  the  first  Methodist 
college — Cokesbury — were  laid  at 
Methodism's  founding  Christmas  Con- 
ference   at     Lovely     Lane    Chapel     in 


The  newest  church  in  the  heart  of 
New  Orleans  is  the  SI  ,750,000,  Geor- 
gian-design First  Methodist  Church. 
The  Rev.  William  O.  Byrd  is  pastor. 
Following  a  merger  with  the  Canal 
Street  Church,  which  was  sold  for 
an  apartment  building,  the  old  First 
Methodist  Church  was  razed  to 
mak\e  way  for  a  right  of  way  for  1 
a     bridge    across     the     Mississippi. 
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at 


Sandstone  bloc\  (lower  center  by  dai\  box)  from  John  Wesley's  birthplace 
was  placed  in  cornerstone  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Clermont,  F/a. 
Participating  at  laying  (left  to  right):  District  Superintendent  R.  A.  Alley, 
Pastor  H.   T.  Heitzenrater,   Bishop  Ivan   Lee   Holt    (ret.)    of   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Baltimore,  1784.  Methodism's  U^th  an- 
niversary was  themed  in  a  special  issue 
of    Together    [November,    1959]. 

Promotional  materials  for  Anni- 
versary Day  will  not  be  available  to 
local  churches  until  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Clark.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  observances  remain  separate 
from  financial  appeals,  and  that  pastors 
preach  about  the  Christmas  Conference 
and  the  spread  of  Methodism. 

Family  Life  Hymn  Contest 

Christian  marriage  and  family  life  is 
the  subject  of  a  hymn  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Hymn  Society  of 
America.  It  is  being  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  North  American  Confer- 
ence on  Church  and  Family  scheduled 
at  (Jreen  Lake,  Wis.,  April  30  to  May 
5. 

Hymns  must  be  submitted  to  the  so- 
ciety at  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
27,  N.Y.,  by  February  15. 

Methodist  Leaders  Study 
Quadrennial  Emphases 

Nearly  1,000  leaders  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  laid  the  groundwork  in 
Chicago,  November  18-20,  for  launch- 
ing Methodism's  1960-64  quadrennial 
program,  outlined  in  this  issue  by  Bishop 
ffierald  Kennedy's  article,  We  Method- 
ists Are  Activists!  [page  14]. 

Gathered  for  the  District  Superin- 
tendents' Convocation,  the  participants 
— 44  bishops.  575  superintendents,  and 
board  and  agency  officials — discussed 
problems  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
new  quadrennium's  nine  "thrusts." 
which  call  for  few  numerical  goals  and 
no  new  organizational  machinery. 
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Dates  and  procedures  for  action  in 
the  helds  ol  emphasis  will  be  set  early 
in  1961  when  the  ministers  and  lay- 
men in  each  episcopal  area  meet  with 
their  bishops. 

Objectives  of  the  quadrennial  pro- 
gram were  approved  by  the  General 
Conference  in  Denver  last  May,  but 
their  actual  implementation  was  left 
to  the  Council  of  Bishops.  The  council, 
in  turn,  named  a  nine-man  committee, 
headed  by  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines 
of  Indianapolis,  to  work  out  details  of 
the  nine  thrusts. 

"The  quadrennial  emphases,"  Bishop 
Raines  told  the  district  superintendents, 
"call  every  Methodist  to  spiritual  re- 
newal and  spiritual  outreach. 

"They  recognize  that  what  men  can 
do  tor  the  kingdom  is  vital,  but  that 
what  God  has  done  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
is  doing  through  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
decisive.  They  summon  us  to  recover 
the  New  Testament  balance  between 
the  two.  They  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  a  10  per  cent  increase — yes,  even 
a  50  per  cent  increase — in  what  we  are 
doing  now  is  not  enough.  Another  di- 
mension— a  New  Testament  dimension 
— must  be  recovered." 

Theme  of  the  1960-64  emphases  is 
Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord,  and  the  nine 
thrusts  are:  Personal  Witness  and 
Evangelism;  New  Churches  and 
Church  Schools;  The  Inner  City — 
Small  and  Country  Parishes;  Recruit- 
ment and  Christian  Vocations;  Church 
and  Campus;  The  Family;  Christian 
Social  Concerns;  Our  Mission  Today, 
and  Stewardship  and  Benevolences. 

Convocation  keynoter  was  Bishop 
Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles,  presi- 
dent  of   the   Council   of    Bishops.   He 


1.  Spring  Bible  Lands  Cruise     March 

2.  Summer  Bible  Lands  Cruise     June 

3.  Europe  and  Scandinavia— July 

4.  South  America— July 

Daily  tortures  by  tour  leader.  Kino  Christian  fellow 
ship.  Write  today  for  free  bulletin.  Specify 
which  tour. 

Address:   Dr.  Joseph  P.  Free 

WHEATON   TOURS 

BOX    468,  Dept.    TO  11  WHEATON,    ILL. 

ALSO  TOURS  TO   YELLOWSTONE   PARK, 

GRAND  CANYON    AND  CANADIAN    ROCKIES 


&, 


'cyneuu/i 

Supreme  in  beauty 
and  style.  Fine  quality 
materials  and  tailor- 
ing; fair  prices.  Write 
for  catalog  and  material 
swatch    book.    Please 
mention    name    of 
Church  and  whether 
for  pulpit  or  choir. 

DeMoulin      , 
Bros.  8l  Co.  fl 

1103     So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


Pews,  Pulpit  8  Chancel 

FURNITURE  i 


iARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  :i  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1879  revised  editions  of  tin-  famous  McGuffey's  Readers 
have  been  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies  at    the   following  low   prices   POSTPAID: 

1st     Reader $2.50         4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd    Reader $2.75         5th   Reader $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25         6th    Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,       Dept.     TR-1,        Rowan,    Iowa 


25* 


M VALENTINES  for 
Make  Extra  Money  with 
Greeting  Cards  ALL  YEAR 

Send  only  25c  for  Special  Offer  of  50  assorted  Valen- 
tines. Let  us  prove  you  can  make  $50.00  or  more  any 
time  of  the  year  showing  friends  best  greeting  card 
sellers  for  Mother's,  Father*s  Day.  Easter,  Birthdays, 
all  occasions.  Big  line  of  Gifts,  Stationery.  Samples 
on  approval.    Send  25c  for  Valentine  Special  today. 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.  &U  !£$!% VZGfiXK. 


Raise  MOA/£YQuic*fy 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  EACH  WITH  A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street       -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 

75<    per  word — $10.50    minimum 

Minimum    ch«  gi        H    iO    114    words),    75c    eaoh    addl 
llonal    word.    CLOSING    six    WEEKS    l\     \l>\  VNCK 
ill-   PI  BLICATION    (15th).   I'ASII    MUST  ACCOMl'ANl 
A  1,1.   ORDERS. 

BOOKS 


FOR   SALE 


BEAUTIFUL  SEVEN  ROOM  HOUSE— 
Lakeland,  Florida.  Landscaped  two  lot  coiner. 
Double  car  garage.  District  Superintendent  will 
sacrifice  $12,750.  John  Brennan,  Realtor, 
Lakeland.  

HELP  WANTED 


CHURCH  OF  APPROXIMATELY  700  members 
in  medium  sized  city  in  New  York  needs  per- 
son trained  as  Director  of  Christian  Education 
and  Director  of  Music.  Reply  to  Box  T-86, 
TOGETHER  Advertising  Dept.,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,   Chicago   11,   111.         __ 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  NEEDED  AT  Meth- 
odist Youthville.  Trained,  experienced  case- 
work personnel  are  needed  by  this  agency 
serving  disturbed  adolescence.  Services  include 
group  care  in  an  institution,  small  group 
residences  in  urban  centers,  and  a  boys  ranch. 
Excellent  supervision  available.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Write  D.  Coyd  Taggard, 
Administrator,  Box  246,  Newton,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  TO  WORK  in  Methodist 
Children's  Home  under  guidance  of  Pedia- 
trician. Salary  plus  room,  board,  laundry. 
Write  to  Box  T88,  TOGETHER  Advertising 
Dept.,    740    N.    Rush    St.,    Chicago    11,    Illinois. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW  QUALITY  "IDEA"  MAGAZINE  for  dis- 
abled. Send  for  free  sample  copy.  ACCENT  On 
Living,  Dept.  17,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


STAMPS 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,  TG,   Grand   Rapids  G,   Michigan. 

HIBLKH  UEBOUND.  SIZES  TO  6"x9"  Morocco 
$9.00,  Cowhide  $8.00.  Inquiries  invited  oil 
larger  Bibles.  Work  guaranteed.  Bible  Bindery, 
Dept.    M-l,    818    North    Third,    Abilene,    Texas. 

NAME  THE  BOOK— HOWEVER  old— we'll  find 
it  for  you !  All  authors,  subjects.  Fiction 
non-fiction.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Books-on 
File,   Dept.   TGA,    Union   City,   N.J. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  information. 
ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 

RESORTS 

ST.  PETERSBURG  BRIGHT  2  ROOM  apart- 
ments set  amidst  beautiful  citrus  trees.  (Pick 
tree  ripened  grapefruit  for  breakfast!)  Foam 
rubber  twin  beds.  electric  heat,  electric 
kitchens.  Quiet.  Near  churches,  beaches,  shops, 
attractions.  2  or  3  adults.  Write  for  folder 
and  map.  CITRUS  LANE  APARTMENTS, 
10605  Bay  Pines  Blvd.  (Alt.  U.S.  19),  ST. 
PETERSBURG    8,    FLORIDA. 

ARE  YOU  ENGAGED?  THE  Farm  on  the  Hill, 
Route  1,  Swiftwater,  Penna.,.  (Open  all  year) 
is  a  haven  for  newlyweds  only.  Your  own 
secluded  cottage,  meals  at  our  old  Homestead, 
lots  to  do  without  a  planned  program.  Write 
mentioning  dates  for  picture  story  and  booklet 
"Planning    your    honeymoon." 


TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel  -Iceland 
Vatican  Assortment  Plus  Exotic  Triangle 
Set  Also  Fabulous  British  Colonial  Aecumula- 
Plus  Large  Stamp  Book — All  Four  Offers 
Free  send  10c  to  Cover  Postage.  Approvals 
included.  Empire  Stamp  Corp..  Dept.  TO. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

TOURS 


OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  located.  Any  subject, 
any  author.  Brainard  Books,  Box  411, 
La    Grange,    Illinois. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

FREE  KODACOLOR  FILM  DEVELOPING  with 
big.  beautiful  jumbo  color  prints  at  25tf  each. 
8-exposure  roll,  $2.00.  12-exposure  roll,  $3.00.. 
Enjoy  genuine  professional  quality.  House  of 
Color.   Box   90,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

FAST  SERVICE!  TOP  QUALITY!  Roll  devel- 
oped. 8  enlarged  prints  39^  ;  12— 59c\  Reprints 
5('.  Kodacolor :  8— $2.69 :  12— $3.69.  Reprints 
25<<.  Free  Mailers!  Willard's  Box  2553C, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

JANUARY 

1 — Student   Recognition   Sundoy. 

4-6 — Annual  meeting  General  Board 
of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6-8 — National  Conference  on  Spir- 
itual Birth  and  Growth  for  Laymen, 
Kentucky   Lake,   Ky. 

7-14 — Universal  Week  of  Prayer. 

9-10 — Annual  meeting  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  Denver, 
Colo. 

9-12 — White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  Washington,   D.C. 

10-20— Annual  meeting,  Board  of 
Missions  and  its  divisions,  Buck 
Hill   Falls,  Pa. 

21-28 — Church  and  Economic  Life 
Week. 

28-February  4— Youth  Week. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  Pro- 
gram— Recalling  Our  Heritage — 
Expanding  Our  Horizons,  by  Ruth 
Pope;  Circle  Program — Looking 
Backward — Thinking  Forward,  by 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Rodeheaver. 


AFRICA     SIXTEEN     COUNTRIES     JUNE     30- 
August      17.      For     brochure,      Rev.      Andrew 

Juvinall,    Napa.    California. 


challenged  The  Methodist  Church  to 
become  "something  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  second-rate  country  club,"  and 
called  on  Methodists  to  stress  personal 
experience  with  God,  belief  in  results, 
discipline,  and  belief  in  Christian  per- 
fection. 

Speaking  on  New  Churches  and 
New  Church  Schools,  Bishop  Paul  N. 
Garber  of  Richmond,  Va.,  declared 
that  Methodists  must  organize  1,600 
new  congregations  and  17,428  new 
church  schools  in  the  1960-64  quad- 
rennium  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
nation's   population   growth. 

Bishop  Roy  H.  Short  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  pointed  out  the  needs  of  The 
Inner  City — Small  and  Country 
Parishes,  listing  them  as  resources, 
trained  and  committed  leadership,  and 
realistic  assessment  of  the  situation 
through  surveys  and  studies  and  adapta- 
tion of  their  programs  to  a  new  day. 

Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin  of  Houston. 
Tex.,  explaining  the  thrust  on  Steward- 
ship and  Benevolences,  declared  that 
"World  Service  is  the  base  line  of  world 
outreach." 

"Purpose  of  the  1961  emphasis,"  he 
said,  "is  twofold:  to  provide  a  channel 
by  which  the  individual  Christian  may 
grow  in  the  experience  of  joyous  giv- 
ing, and  to  stimulate  and  undcrgird 
new  and  generous  support  for  the 
World  Service  program  of  the  church." 

Stressing  the  need  for  emphasizing 
The  Family,  Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner 
oi  Columbus.  Ohio,  said  "the  quickest 
and  best  way  to  reach  America  lor 
Christ  is  through  the  doorway  of  the 
home." 

"II  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  Lord  of 
family  life,"  he  continued,  "then  we 
will  need  to  challenge  every  family. 
beginning  with  the  official  hoard  oi  the 


local  church,  to  establish  worship  in  the 
home,  to  provide  resources  in  guidance 
for  family  worship,  and  to  demonstrate 
new  ways  of  conducting  family  prayer." 

Commenting  on  the  Recruitment  and 
Christian  Vocations  thrust.  Bishop  Don- 
ald H.  Tippett  of  San  Francisco  told 
conferees  that  the  church  needs  more 
than  2,000  new  ministers  annually. 

"The  great  characteristic  of  our  time 
is  that  the  church  is  more  concerned 
with  social  relations,"  declared  another 
bishop,  F.  Gerald  Ensley  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  speaking  of  the  Christian  Social 
Concerns  emphasis.  "Previous  genera- 
tions were  more  outwardly  devout,  but 
our  generation  has  had  greater  concern 
for  human  welfare." 

The  conclave  was  preceded  by  the 
semiannual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Bishops. 

In  addition  to  conducting  its  regular 
business  and  indoctrinating  20  new 
bishops,  the  council  heard  reports  from 
Bishops  Kennedy,  Ensley,  Raines,  Short, 
W.  Angie  Smith,  Ivan  Lee  Holt  (re- 
tired), and  Edgar  A.  Love  on  their 
recent  trips  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Far  East. 

All  agreed  that  church  progress  has 
been  stimulated  rather  than  deterred  by 
the  world's  recent  political  and  social 
upheavals. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

The  Drums  Go  Hang:  On  January  I.  I960, 
our  photographer  was  up  before  the  sun  to 
get  a  head  start  on  photographing  the  Tour- 
nament of  Hose'.  Parade  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
[pages  ~C>-78\  Over  each  shoulder  iras  a 
Nikon,  one  with  Plus-X  film  and  a  35-mm. 
wide-angle  lens,  the  other  sporting  Super 
Inscochrome  color  film  and  a  135-mm.  tele- 
photo  lens.  A  Holleiflex  full  of  Super  Ansco-\ 
chrome  hung  from  a  net  h  strap,  and  an  ex- 
posure meter  and  film  bulged  his  pockets. 
Here  is  his  adi'ice  on  photographing 
parades:  Take  close-ups  at  the  marshaling 
area  before  the  parade.  At  small  parades,  walk 
alongside  and  shoot:  for  long  marches,  find 
a  spot  providing  good  front  or  side  lighting 
for  your  subjects  and  claim  squatter's  rights. 
Remember:  A  high  vantage  point  provides 
chances  for  excellent  -.ride-angle  and  tele- 
photo  shots.  Don't  gel  in  other  people's  way. 
And.  finally,  follow  the  parade  to  the  dispersal 
area  for  mote  shots.  You'll  end  tip  with  pic- 
lutes   that    beat   the   bam1.' 


Here  arc  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover— W.  O.  Ruiz  .  Page  2  L.— Hans  E. 
kinlcy  •  4 — Esther  Henderson,  Arizona  High- 
ways  •  7 — Watson  Photo  •  10 — Boston  Globe 
.  20-21— NASA  .  22  Top— NASA,  C.en.  &  Bot. 
— D.  L.  Richardson  .  23— D.  L.  Richardson  .,. 
26 — Boh  Johnston.  Syracuse  Post-Standard  .  37 
— Max  Loudermilk  •  38  L. — Markku  Lehto  • 
38-39  Toi> — Sandra  Foley,  Bot. — Omnia  from 
Three  Lions  •  39  R. — Frances  Mortimer,  Rapho 
Guillumette  Pictures  •  40-41-42-13-44 — Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  •  59-60 — Genevieve 
Finnigan  •  64-65-66-67 — Paid  V.  Thomas.  Black 
Sun  •  73 — Florida  Southern  College  •  49-70- 
72-76-77-78 — George    P.    Miller. 
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Please  pay  by  check  or  money  order.   Do  not  send  cash. 

Prices  are  postpaid.  All   companies  are  reliable   mail-order  houses. 

However,   if  you   find   your   order   unsatisfactory,   return 

the  merchandise  promptly  for  c  full  refund. 


Shopping  Together 


French  Nut  Cracker — Works  on  the 
slow  pressure  principle.  Just  turn  the 
screw  till  the  nut  cracks.  Thus  you  don't 
crush  the  nut  meat  with  the  shell.  Im- 
ported from  France,  made  of  smooth, 
polished  walnut.  Nice  little  gift  for  your 
hostess,  or  a  party  prize.  $1.50. 
Sttirbridge  Yankee  W/orkshop,  26  Brim- 
field  Turnpike,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 


v 

OCTOMB 


) 


1961  Calendar  Pal— Write  big  in  the 
2V2x3"  spaces  so  the  day's  note  stands 
out.  Then  forget  not  those  appointments, 
birthdays,  etc.  Shows  current  month  plus 
two  weeks  of  the  next  so  you  can  plan 
ahead.  Better  think  of  a  good  excuse  if 
you  still  forget.  16y2x22".  $1. 
/;  niter  Drake,  T063  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Decor-Rite — Turn  objects  into  objets 
d'art.  Leather-like  material  applies  like 
wallpaper  to  smooth  surfaces  (not  plas- 
tic) ;  table  tops,  books,  picture  frames, 
amp  shades,  etc.  Red,  blue,  green,  lug- 
gage, pink,  gold,  white.  15-ft.  rolls:  2" 
wide,  $2;  12",  $5;  18",  $6;  other  sizes. 
Gift  Horse,  Box  405T, 
Glen  Gardner,  N.J. 
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For  Tee  Parties — Golfer's  key  chain, 
designed  with  your  favorite  putter  in 
mind.  Snake  chain  holds  locker,  golf  bag 
keys.  Quickly  detachable  3/4-inch  "golf 
ball"  engraved  with  his  name  marks  his 
ball  on  the  green,  aids  in  return  of 
strayed  keys.  Rhodium  plated.  $1. 
Liberty  House,  Dept.  Y-161, 
95  South  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 


Toe  Muffs — Greatest  advance  for  ice 
skaters  since  blades  were  invented! 
Hotbugs  keep  toes  toasty  warm.  One  size 
fits  everyone.  Genuine  lambskin,  plastic 
lined,  with  sleigh-bell  noses,  movable 
eyes.  Black,  red,  or  blue,  $1.95  pr. 
Matching  ear  muffs.  $1.25. 
Horbers,  Dept.  T,  1459  E.  53rd  St., 
Chicago  15,  111. 


Cake-Pan  Man — You'll  go  down  in 
family  history  as  cake  artist  supreme 
with  this  snowman /clown  cake  set!  Easy 
as  pie  to  bake  with  package  mix.  Fun  to 
decorate.  Thrills  everyone.  Cake  is  8" 
high,  6V2"  dia..  serves  10.  Set:  4  alum, 
pans,  recipes,  decorating  instr.,  $1.25. 
Artisan  Galleries,  Dept.  T. 
2100  N.  Haskell  Are.,  Dallas  4,  Tex. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  ran  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonies 
with  records  and  cards.  Kasy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  train  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  6  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner-Davis  Phonics,  Dept.  D-81,»  Wilmette,  III. 


500  SS LABELS  25* 

500  gummed  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  25<t  per  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box,  354  per  set.   5 -day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50( 

Superior  quality  paper  with  rich-looking  gold  trim, 
printed  with  ANY  name  and  address  in  black. Thought- 
ful, personal  gift;  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
504.  In  rwo-tone  plastic  box,  604.  48-hour  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

Waltpr  Dralcp        2601  Drake  B,d0 

VVdllCl   .L/ItHVO     Colorado  Springs  12,  Colo. 


Birthday  Angels — Burnished  angels, 
bearing  birthday  candles  for  torches, 
bring  gleam  and  glow  to  party  decor. 
If  you  like  originality  in  art  pieces,  you'll 
like  these,  to  display  the  year  'round. 
Copper,  imported  from  Mexico,  hand- 
made, 3V2"  high.  Set  of  2,  $6.75. 
Latin  Village,  Box  J-94. 
Old  San  Diego  10,  Calif. 


Bird  Adventure  Kit — Spark  your 
child's  interest  in  nature  and  a  worth- 
while hobby.  Set  off  his  imagination  with 
this  bird-study  kit.  Has  do-it-yourself 
pine  feeding  station,  seed,  colorful  94-p. 
book  of  bird  aerodynamics,  habits,  habi- 
tats, etc.;  140  pictures.  $2.95. 
Blair's,  25  De  Russey  Lane. 
Cornwall,  iM.Y. 


Girl  aloft:  Lonme  Vroman  clambers  through  a  motorized  skeleton  of  wood  and  steel. 
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They  Make  Money  With  Floats  and  Flowers 

Skilled  MYFers  win  honors,  too,  in  Pasadena's  Parade  of  Roses. 


W 


HEN  THE  BIG,  flowery  floats  parade  in  Pasa- 
dena's Tournament  of  Roses  on  New  Year's  Day,  1961, 
chances  are  one  of  the  most  breath-takingly  beautiful  of 
them  will  have  been  decorated  by  young  Methodists 
from  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  nearby 
Arcadia.  It  happened  last  year,  too,  when  these  MYFers 
produced  the  sweepstakes  winner,  Venus  de  Milo. 

Unknown  to  many  who  watch  the  parade  is  the 
painstaking  work  behind  every  float.  To  tell  the  storv, 
Together  went  behind  the  scenes  with  some  40  Arcadia 
youths  who  worked  in  shifts  for  four  days  to  bedeck  the 
float  for  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  It  took  31,100  orchids, 
4,250  roses,  and  1,040  man-hours  of  work — but  it  paid  off! 

The   1960  Tournament  of  Roses  wasn't  a  Methodist 
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Neither   rigger   nor  puppeteer,  Bill  Roth 
is  pressing  thousands  of  orchid  petals  on  wires. 

Girl  below:  Carole  Conger  is  surrounded 

by   heavenly  flowers,  but  there's   nothing   wrong 

with  talking  time  out  for  an  earthly  snac\. 

Together /January  1961 


\Vloat  abloom:  Chicken  wire,  plastic, 
scaffolding,  and  girders  begin  to  disappear  under 
the  flowers.  Soon  a  replica  of  Venus 
\will  reign  under  a  petaled  canopy. 


Exotic  bird:  Blue  delphinium  petals  are 

pressed  onto  a  form  by  Mrs.  Mary  Armstrong, 

supervisor,  and  Liz  Olsen  of  the  MYF. 

Groups  worked  eight-hour  shifts. 
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affair,  but  one  might  be  excused  for  thinking  so.  Not  only 
did  youths  from  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  deco- 
rate the  sweepstakes  winner  (it  cost  the  sponsors  $10,000), 
but  the  tournament  queen — Miss  Margarethe  Bertelson,  18 
— is  a  member  of  Pasadena's  First  Methodist  Church. 
While  she  and  her  court  (see  picture  at  right)  presided 
over  the  brilliant  floral  spectacle,  other  Methodist  youth 
groups  were  busy  up  and  down  the  parade  route.  At 
Holliston  Avenue  and  Hartzell  Memorial  Churches, 
the  young  workers  were  renting  seats  to  spectators  and 
selling  hot  dogs  and  pop.  Proceeds,  of  course,  were  ear- 
marked for  church  and  conference  youth  programs. 

The  MYF  group  at  Good  Shepherd  received  $900  for 
their  part  in  decorating  the  i960  sweepstakes  winner.  In 
1959,  they  were  paid  $900  for  the  St.  Louis  float  which 
won  the  national  trophy.  In  1958 — mere  amateurs  then, 
no  doubt — they  received  $300  for  their  flower  work  on 
the  tournament  queen's  float. 

Part  of  last  year's  prize  money  was  used  to  purchase 
materials  for  building  a  cabin  on  one  of  the  conference 
campsites  in  the  mountains  near  Pasadena.  The  Rev. 
George  Walters,  a  minister  at  the  church,  says:  "These 
cabins  are  used  by  conference,  district,  and  local  groups. 
Buying  only  the  materials  means  that  it  will  be  up  to  our 
youths  and  adults  to  do  the  building  themselves.  Oh,  well, 
as  the  boys  and  girls  say,  'one  project  into  another!'  ' 


Real,  live  international  beauties  surround  Venus 

as  the  MYF -decorated  float  moves  out  to  take  the  sweepstakes! 


Familiar  background:  A  float  bearing  ig6o's 

tournament  queen  passes  First  Methodist  Church, 

of  which  her  highness  is  a  member. 


Time's  running  out  for 


Americana 

Transparencies 
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EBRUARY  io,  1961,  may  seem  a 
long  way  off  right  now,  but  it  will  be 
upon  us  sooner  than  we  realize.  That's 
the  deadline  for  submitting  color  trans- 
parencies to  Together's  Methodist 
Americana  Photo  Invitational. 

We're  looking  for  vital,  story-telling 
pictures  that  link  American  Method- 
ism's dynamic  past  to  the  present.  Your 
subject  might  be  a  Methodist  shrine,  a 
historic  church,  a  campground,  a 
Methodist  college— perhaps  with  people. 
(For  other  ideas,  see  the  Methodist 
Americana  Map,  November,  1959,  page 
61,  also  available  separately  for  50^ 
from  any  Cokesbury  Book  Store.)  From 
such  slides  offered  by  readers,  Together 
will  create  a  full-color  eight-page  pic- 
torial feature. 

Perhaps  you've  already  taken  pic- 
tures especially  for  this  purpose.  Let's 
see  them !  But  even  if  you  didn't,  be 
sure  to  scan  your  files  for  slides  that 
illustrate  our  theme.  You  may  have  one 
we  can  use ! 

For  each  35  mm.  slide  accepted, 
Together  will  pay  $25;  for  larger  ones 
accepted,  $35.  So  don't  miss  your  chance 
to  contribute  to  this  pictorial  feature. 
Get  busy  right  now— before  your  cal- 
endar shows  February   10! 


READ  THESE  RULES  CAREFULLY: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  trans- 
parencies. Color  prints  or  color  negatives 
are   not   eligible. 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why 
it  is  Methodist  Americana. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  post- 
age  (do  not  stick  stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  be- 
fore  February   10,   1961. 

5.  Original  slides  bought,  and  all  repro- 
duction rights  to  them,  will  become 
TOGETHER's  property.  For  their  files,  pho- 
tographers will  receive  duplicates  of  slides 
purchased. 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned 
shortly  after  the  closing  date.  Care  will  be 
used  in  handling  and  returning  transparen- 
cies, but  TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible 
for  slides   lost  or  damaged   in   transit. 


Youthful  George  Washington's  militiamen  once  routed  French  forces 

here  near  fumonville,  Pa.,  where  today  young  Methodists  regularly  gather 

to  study  and  worship  together.  This  is  Methodist  Americana] 


Send  to:  Methodist  Americana,  TOGETHER,  740  N.  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
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Pratt   Institute   Photo 

Dr.  Robert  Fisher  Oxnam 

Robert  F.  Oxnam  Is  Named 
Drew  University  President 

Dr.  Robert  Fisher  Oxnam,  president 
of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has 
been  named  president  of  Drew  University, 
succeeding  Bishop  Fred  Holloway,  who 
was   elected   to   the   episcopacy   last   June. 

Dr.  Oxnam,  son  of  retired  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  Scarsdale 
(N.Y.),  is  a  graduate  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity and  earned  his  master's  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

He  was  on  the  faculty  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity 1948-1953,  first  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  then  assistant 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Speech  and  Dramatic 
Arts,  and  for  four  years  as  assistant  to 
Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley. 

He  was  associate  professor  of  govern- 
ment and  vice-president  for  administrative 
affairs  at  Boston  University,  1953-1957, 
when  he  became  president  of  Pratt.  He 
is  45  years  old. 

Dr.  Oxnam  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
and  belongs  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Methodist  Church  Over- 
seas. He  is  on  the  executive  boards  of 
more  than  a  dozen  institutions,  including 
the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn, 
Hanson  Place  Central  Church,  and  the 
Brooklyn  YMCA. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Dalys  E. 
Houts,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Robert, 
18,  and  Philip,  15;  and  a  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  10. 

Hauser  Heads  Laymen 

A  New  York  Area  Methodist  has  been 
named  to  head  the  Board  of  Lay  Activi- 
ties for  the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction.    He 


THE   BISHOP  WRITES 
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This  is  written  aboard  a  slick,  sleek  speedster  of  the 
sky — a  707  Jet  Flagship.  We  pierced  the  gray  blanket 
which  hooded  New  York's  skyline  and  broke  into  gay, 
limitless  sunshine.  Three  and  a  half  hours  later  our 
captain  is  announcing,  "We  are  over  the  Rockies,  and 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  we  shall  be  over  Salt  Lake  City." 

Flying  over  the  foreboding  snow-garmented  sentinels 
of  the  plains,  a  prayer  echoes  through  my  mind:  "O, 
give  us  men    to  match  our   mountains!" 

Men    we    do    have    whose    ingenuity    lias    created    this 
magnificent  leviathan  of  the  air.  Men  we  have  who  are  acquainted  with  nature's 
habits  and  pilot  this  mammoth  flagship  with  exquisite  and  fascinating  precision 
over    both    plain    and    mountain.     These    men — builders,    fliers    and    all    their 
associates — match  our  mountains. 

These  facts  do  not  answer  the  prayer.  Give  us  men  to  match  the  mountains 
of  ignorance,  of  prejudice,  of  selfishness,  of  callousness;  the  mountains  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man;  the  mountains  of  man's  infidelity  to  God. 

The  captain  of  this  ship  releases  the  plane's  abundant  energy  in  faith;  faith 
that  he  who  created  the  universe  will  be  constant  in  his  habit  and  not  unmindful 
of  his  promises. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  the  God  who  demands  faith  of  the  flier  requires 
it  of  each  of  us — faith  that  he  was  in  Jesus  the  Christ  reconciling  us  unto  himself? 

This  is  the  faith  that  calls  us.  This  is  the  faith  that  must  command  us  if 
we  would   have   "men   to  match   mountains   through   his   grace." 

Faithfully, 
Lloyd   C.   Wicke 


is  Louis  C.  Hauser,  of  1601  Powers  Ave., 
East  Meadow,  N.Y.,  lay  leader  of  the 
New  York  East  Conference.  The  election 
took  place  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Jurisdic- 
tional Assembly,  October  21-23,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

Mr.  Hauser  is  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  medical  department  of  the  Voicewriter 
Division  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries, 
McGraw-Edison  Co.  He  was  born  in 
Corona,  N.Y.,  and  attended  school  in 
Floral  Park  and  Hempstead.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Community  Church  of 
East  Meadow,  and  has  served  as  lay 
leader,  church-school  superintendent,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  is 
former  lay  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  South 
District,  and  was  program  co-ordinator 
for  the  eighth  and  ninth  Jurisdictional 
Assemblies. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Frances 
Fleming,  and  they  have  a  daughter, 
Lynn,  21. 

Dr.  B.  Olson  in  Union  Post 

Dr.  Bernhard  Olson,  honors  graduate 
of  the  Theological  School  in  1952,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  a  special  proj- 
ect in  research  and  consultation  in  inter- 
group  aspects  of  Protestant  curricula,  by 
Union   Theological   Seminary. 

The  project  resulted  from  his  research 
work    at    Yale    Divinity,    and    is    being 


Dally  Argiis  Photo 


Three-panel  "stained  glass  window,"  made 
of  evergreens,  white  branches,  and  floral 
cross,  forms  pulpit  background  for  Christ- 
mas at  Chester  Hill  Church,  Mt.  Vernon 
(N.Y.).  Large  red  poinsietta  plants  are 
at  right  and  left  of  the  Rev.  Robt.  Payne. 

financed  at  Union  for  a  three-year  period 
by  a  foundation  grant. 

He  has  served  churches  in  Bangall, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Hillsdale  and  Hancock 
in  the  New  York  Conference. 
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Freeman  Photo 

nual  Fall  Assembly  of  New  Yor\  Con),  laymen  at  Camp  Epworth. 


Burlington  District  laymen  greet  Bishop  Wic\e  at  rally  m  Montpelier  (Vt.).  From 
left,  are:  l)i<tnct  Superintendent  Elmer  Y.  Haley;  the  Rev.  Clarence  Hoch,  host  pastor; 
Bishop     Wic\e;    Anthony     j.    Rose    oj     White    River    junction,    district    lay    leader. 


Nursing  School  Gains  Support 
Vernon  Stutzman,  Methodist  Hospital 
director,  points  out  thai  the  New  York 
Area  Conferences  have  moved  fast  to  put 
General  Conference  legislation  in  force 
by  ii  nder  w  r  i  ting 
Nursing  School 
costs.  The  New 
York  and  New 
York  East  Confer- 
ence Committees  on 
Hospitals  and 
J  lomes  have  al- 
ready recommended 
annual  grants  of 
110,000  to  Meth- 
odi  st  Hospital 
School  ol  Nursing. 
'I  be  other  two 
Conferences  are  studying  the  proposal. 
Methodist  Hosjm.il  spends  more  than 
$l5o,iKio  each  year  to  operate  its  School 
<t  Nursing.  The  school  received  70 
freshmen  in  September  to  bring  its  total 
enrollment     to     more     th.in      140     nurses. 


Miss  Ltijt 


Candidate  of  Methodist  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn  for  Miss  Methodist  Student 
Nurse  contest  is  Miss  Jean  Luft  of  Flat- 
bush.  She  was  chosen  from  over  140 
nursing  students. 

Centenary  Notes 

•  Hac\,  1060  yearbook,  won  first  place  in 
the  26th  annual  college-yearbook  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Columbia  University 
Scholastic    Press    Association. 

•  Edward  Weeks,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  America's  oldest  literary  maga- 
zine, discussed  ./  Creed  for  Americans 
at  a  convocation  in  Whitney  Chapel. 

•  Career  Day  featured  specialists  from  21 
fields  of  interest  to  women,  and  a  voca- 
tional guidance  director  who  discussed 
career  qualifications  and  opportunities. 
Miss  Jean  A.  Wells,  labor  economist  with 
the  Women's  bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  spoke  on  The  Col- 
lege   Woman    and    Her    Future. 

•  Paul    Leonard    has   been    appointed    de- 


-nd  three  and  a   half  days  at  Methodist  Hospital  under- 

inical    procedures.     Director    Vernon    StutZ- 

"'"'  ach    oj    fire    supporting    Conferences. 
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signer  and  part-time  lecturer  in  theater 
production.  He  was  formerly  art  instruc- 
tor at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art 
and  art  supervisor  for  the  Salem  High 
School,  Salem,  Mass.  He  served  in  the 
army  in  Japan,  where  he  also  studied 
Kabuki  and  N'oh  theater  as  well  as  paint- 
ing. 

N.Y.  Holds  Lay  Assembly 

Kingston  District  Superintendent 
George  Werner  called  for  a  "new  spirit 
of  struggle  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  na- 
tion," at  the  Fifth  Annual  Fall  Assembly 
of  New  York  Conference  laymen. 

Appearing  in  the  picture  (upper  left) 
of  the  assembly  are,  (1.  to  r.)  Thomas  W. 
Miller,  associate  Kingston  District  lay 
leader;  Morris  A.  Wiley,  associate  Pough- 
keepsie  District  lay  leader;  Poughkeepsie 
District  superintendent,  Reginald  E.  Ed- 
wards; David  Jones,  guest  speaker;  Carl 
L.  Waite,  Conference  lay  leader;  Frederic 
Snyder  who  spoke  on  Christianity  and 
World  Events;  the  Rev.  Alex  Porteus, 
executive  secretary  of  Board  of  Education 
and  camp  director;  and  Frank  S.  Beebe, 
Poughkeepsie    District    lay    leader. 

Elected  to  Legislature 

The  Rev.  Fred  Wilcock,  retired  minister 
of  the  New  York  East  Conference,  has 
been  elected   to  the  Vermont  Legislature. 

Former  pastor  of  the  Bayside,  N.Y., 
Church,  Mr.  Wilcock  now  resides  in 
Sheffield,    Vt. 


Washington  (N.J. )  Methodists  are  close 
to  the  S'i.OOO  target  indicated  by  the 
Ret.  Wesley  .1.  Kemp  in  the  crusade  to 
pay  off  debt  and  equip  new  education 
building.  The  long-bowman  at  left  is 
William  Beers,  who  is  chairman  oj 
church's    campaign    executive    committee. 
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Z)he  Snort  Circuit 


Twenty-five  members  of  the  Official 
Board  of  the  Teaneck  (N.J.)  Church  at- 
tended a  weekend  retreat  and  planning 
conference  at  the  North  End  Hotel, 
Ocean  Grove,  N.J.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Bless- 
ing reports  that  commission  programs  for 
the  year  were  outlined  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fred  E.  Sjogren,  lay  leader. 

The  MYF  at  Ashokan,  N.J.,  produced 
Lines  of  Splendor  as  its  service  project. 
The  play  dramatizes  the  arrival  of  Irish 
Methodists  in  New  York,  in  1759.  It  was 
written  by  Eleanor  Chappell,  and  was 
first  presented  at  the  John  Street  church, 
June  2,  at  the  Heck-Embury  bicentennial. 

A  Wall  Street  cat  made  history  at  the 
John  Street  Methodist  Church.  She  came 
in  to  inspect  the  Historical  Room,  then, 
in  a  quiet  corner,  gave  birth  to  the  first 
set  of  quadruplets  to  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  site  since  the  founding  of  the 
Society,  in    1766. 

Miss  Marion  C.  Armstrong,  a  native  of 
Troy  (N.Y.),  has  been  reappointed  editor 
of  junior  materials  and  audio-visuals. 
General    Board    of   Education,    Nashville. 

Miss  Priscilla  Titemore  of  St.  Albans  is 
the  only  Vermont  member  of  the  Troy 
Conference  MYF  Council  to  be  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Northeastern  Regional 
MYF  Workshop,  at  Lycoming  College, 
next   August. 

The  Rev.  Lester  E.  Loder  of  Bayside 
(N.Y),  participated  in  a  state-wide  evan- 
gelistic mission  in  Oregon,  111.,  following 
a  three-day  training  session  in  Blooming- 
ton. 

The  Rev.  Floyd  E.  George  of  Hanson 
Place-Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  spent  two 
months  on  a  preaching  mission  in  Cuba, 
and  reports:  "It  is  a  nation  of  great  op- 
portunity for  the  church  .  .  .  Christian- 
ity has  a  message  which  the  people  of 
this  island  sorely  need." 

Another  Area  missionary  who  has 
stayed  at  his  post  in  Katanga  Province 
of  the  Congo  is  the  Rev.  Omar  Hartzler, 
former  pastor  in  Pleasantville  (N.Y.).  A 
feature  article  by  Walter  O'Connell  in  the 
Patent  Trader  recalls  a  letter  he  wrote 
last  November  to  the  Rev.  Kenneth  E. 
Hoover,  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
predicting  the  turmoil  in  Congo  politics. 

Community  Church,  Denville  (N.J.), 
has  established  a  scholarship  fund  to  heH 
members  who  wish  to  prepare  for  posi- 
tions in  the  religious  field. 

Park  Church,  Elizabeth  (N.J.),  started 
as  a  subdivision  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1875. 
The  chapel  built  that  year  is  now  used  as 
the  church  school.  Recently  they  cele- 
brated their  85th  anniversary.  The  half- 
century  members  in  the  picture  below  are, 
(1.  to  r.):  Samuel  Blore,  Mrs.  George 
Edams,  Mrs.  John  R.  Givens,  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Dalley,  and  Mr. 
Dalley.  Other  50-year  members  are:  Mrs. 
Clarence  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Cuberly,  Mrs.  James  Shearer,  Miss  Selma 
C.irlsen.    Each   received  a   memento. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.   Klein  of  Elmont 
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(N.Y.)  conducted  Morning  Meditations, 
October  2,  from  WCBS.  The  Elmont 
Church  is  celebrating  its  130th  anniver- 
sary, with   Bishop  Wicke  as   the  speaker. 

Speaking  of  anniversaries:  Central 
Church,  Yonkers,  is  marking  its  50th, 
Hawthorne  (N.J.),  its  65th,  and  Cokes- 
bury  (N.J.),  its   150th. 

Mrs.  Merritt  Queen,  wife  of  the  Pound 
Ridge  (N.Y.),  minister  and  director  of 
Children's  Work  for  the  NYE  Conference 
Board  of  Education,  is  author  of  Music 
for  Primaries  in  the  October  issue  of 
Music   Ministry,    a    Methodist    periodical. 

Little  Falls  (N.J.),  honored  Robert  W. 
Carson  on  Layman's  Sunday.  He  is  New- 
ark Conference  lay  leader  and  has  served 
his  church  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Commission,  lay  leader,  chairman  of  the 
Official  Board,  trustee  and  delegate  to 
Annual  Conference. 

Jack  Grenfell,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Grenfell  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  transferred  from  Drew  to  Alaska  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  who  has  re- 
turned to  the  National  Radio  Pulpit  for 
his  annual  fall  and  winter  series,  is  one 
of  four  Methodists  on  the  1960-61  pro- 
gram of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening 
Club.    He  will  speak  February   12. 

Mrs.  Harold  Moser,  wife  of  the  pastor 
of  Cokesbury  and  Oldwick  (N.J.) 
Churches  is  recovering  from  severe  in- 
juries sustained  in  an  auto  accident,  July 
1,  as  the  family  was  returning  from  the 
Pastors'  School  at  Ocean  Grove.  Their 
daughters — Martha,  15,  and  Judy,  13 — 
were  also  hurt. 

Edward  M.  Herrschaft,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  a  member  of  Andrews  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  (N.Y.),  was  a  speaker  at 
the  20th  Annual  Conference  breakfast  of 
the  Brooklyn  Post  Office,  St.  George  As- 
sociation,  at  Goodsell  Memorial   Church. 

Bishop  Wicke  delivered  the  Refroma- 
tion  Sunday  address  at  a  united  service, 
(Continued  on   page  A-4) 
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New  minister  of  Hillside  (N.Y.)  church, 
the  Rev.  /.  W.  Clayton,  is  welcomed  at 
reception  hy  neighboring  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.     I).     Osborne     of    Searing     Manorial. 

The  World  Seen  at  Home 

Graphic  displays,  motion  pictures,  mis- 
sionaries, puppet  shows,  treasure  exhibits, 
and  addresses  by  world-famous  church 
leaders  brought  the  missions  story  home 
to  several  thousand  Methodists  of  the 
New  York  East  Annual  Conference  on 
November  6. 

The  New  Haven  District  held  a  fes- 
tival in  Bristol,  Conn.,  with  Bishop  Wicke 
as  the  speaker;  and  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict held  its  festival  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 
with  the  addresses  at  two  services  given 
by  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  of  the  Bos- 
ton Area. 

The  New  Haven  festival  included 
"tours"  of  the  exhibits  conducted  by  mis- 
sionaries and  directors  of  the  various  mis- 
sion projects  represented. 

Special  features  of  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict event  were  a  poster  contest  by  MYF 
members  and  the  collection  of  a  large  van 
of  clothing  for  distribution  by  Church 
World  Service. 

Festivals  will  be  held  in  the  Brooklyn 
North  and  South  Districts,  January  29, 
at  Riverhead,  NY'.;  February  5,  in  Rock- 
ville  Centre;  and  February  12,  at  Hanson 
Place  Central  Church,   Brooklyn. 


Six  of  11  half-century  members  of  Par\  Church.  Elizabeth  (N.J.),  cut  85th  birthday  ca\e. 
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A  Missionary's  Letter 
About  Congo  Events 

A  day-to-day  existence  as  African  des- 
tinies shift  in  and  about  Jadotville  is 
described  by  the  Rev.  Avery  Manchester, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, who  has  returned  with  his  family 
to  their  mission  base  after  a  trip  through 
the   Rhodesias. 

Excerpts   from    a    recent    letter    follow: 

"We  are  seriously  taking  stock  of  our 
work,  to  see  whether  the  contribution  we 
can  make  here  is  worth  the  strain  on  us 
all,  or  whether  we  should  leave  before  we 
are  chased  out.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  mission  to  put  a  great  amount 
of  responsibility  in  African  hands,  for  one 
reason  because  we  are  always  so  short  of 
missionary  personnel,  so  we  are  in  a 
favorable  state. 

"We  are  following  the  Kassavubu- 
Lumumba  fracas  with  great  interest,  hop- 
ing that  the  outcome  will  bring  stability 
to  the  Congo  instead  of  war.  If  Lumumba 
gets  a  vote  of  confidence,  all  the  white 
people  will  leave,  even  in  the  Katanga, 
I  think.  Thank  God  for  the  UN,  though, 
and  the  way  they  have  held  the  thing 
together   thus  far. 

"Perhaps  you  saw  the  destruction  in 
Jadotville  on  TV.  Don't  judge  the  people 
too  harshly  for  taking  those  things  which 
they  have  long  coveted,  when  the  white 
men  fled.  It  was  an  invitation  to  thievery, 
and   mob   violence   followed. 

"Nor  should  we  be  too  quick  to  blame 
Belgium  for  failing  to  prepare  the  people 
for  self-government,  as  her  long-range 
program  of  preparing  a  broad  base  of 
education  and  gradual  social  development 
was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  insistence 
upon  independence  NOW. 

Both  sides  have  their  grievances,  and 
all  must  share  the  blame  as  they  have 
shared  the  consquences.  It  is  on  the  level 
of  personal  relationships  that  we  can 
build  understanding,  but  the  idea  of  white 
supremacy   dies   hard   here   in   Africa. 

"For  50  years  our  mission  has,  along 
with  many  others,  been  teaching  respect 
for  the  individual,  and  the  value  of 
human  life  as  Christ  demonstrated  these 
ideas.  We  must  share  in  the  responsibility 


of  the  present  revolution.  The  old  order 
is  gone  forever,  shaken  off  by  the  tremor 
of  the  awakening  billion.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  our  work,  and  trust  that 
God  will  lead  us,  as  He  has  in  the  past. 
Please  pray  for  us." 
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•  The  annual  Missions  Emphasis  Pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
was  held  at  the  Theological  School.  The 
missionary  speakers  included:  Thomas 
Cloyd,  the  Congo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olin 
Stockwell,  Singapore;  and  Dr.  Melville 
O.  Williams,  Personnel  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

•  Fourteen  women  are  enrolled  in  the 
Theological  School.  Eleven  are  in  a  two- 
year  course  preparing  to  become  directors 
of  Christian  Education  and  to  receive  the 
Master  of  Religious  Education  professional 
degree.  The  other  three  are  enrolled  in 
the  regular  Bachelor  of  Divinity  program. 

•  Clifford  C.  Smith  of  Livingston,  N.J., 
has  been  appointed  comptroller  and  di- 
rector of  Non-Academic   Personnel. 

•  Dr.  Stanley  Romaine  Hopper,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of 
Christian  Philosophy  and  Letters,  partici- 
pated in  a  discussion  series  entitled  The 
Jewish  Christian  Dialogue,  at  Temple 
B'nai  Abraham,  in  Newark,  N.J. 

•  Bishop  Fred  G.  Holloway  of  the  West 
Virginia  Area  and  past  president  of  Drew, 
delivered  the  address  at  the  Founders' 
Day  Convocation,  on  the  subject,  History, 
Philosophy,  and  the  University. 


In  Memoriom 

New  York  East  Conference 

The  Rev.  Albert  Cann 

October  22,   1960 

Dr.  Halford  E.  Luccock 

November  5,  1960 

The  Rev.  Donald  H.  Dorchester 

November  15,  1960 


•  Mrs.  Christine  R.  Downing,  a  student 
in  the  Graduate  School,  has  just  been 
awarded  a  $1,200  Wainwright  House 
Scholarship  for  her  essay  Beyond  the 
Horizon.  The  essay  contest  was  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  a  seminar  on 
Science  and  the  Total  Nature  of  Man. 


Milport    Church     (Troy),    has    joined 
Together   magazine   All-Family   Plan. 


Une  Short  Circuit 

(Continued  from    page   A-3.) 

at  Bay  Ridge  Church,  Brooklyn.  Other 
congregations  participating  were  from 
Bethelship,  Elim,  Fisherman's,  Fourth 
Avenue,  and  Sunset  Park. 

Miss  Patricia  L.  Benedict  of  Baldwin 
(N.Y),  a  Duke  University  student,  is 
studying  this  year  at  Isabella  Thoburn 
College,  Lucknow,  India,  under  the  Year 
of  Study  Abroad  program  sponsored  by 
the    MSM    and    the    Board    of    Missions. 

Mrs.  Barber  L.  Waters  of  Syracuse  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  WCTU.  She 
is  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Barber  L. 
Waters,  Jr.,  of  Asbury  Church,  Crestwood, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Waters  of  Center 
Moriches   (N.Y.). 

Eighty-four  young  people  representing 
11  churches  presented  the  95  Theses  of 
Martin  Luther  at  a  Reformation  Service 
sponsored  by  the  Irvington  (N.J.),  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

Frankford  Plains  (N.J.),  Church  is  250 
years  old,  and  the  present  building,   100. 

Bruce  Jensen  and  Zac  Cande  of  Simp- 
son Church,  Amityville  (N.Y.),  have  re- 
ceived God  and  Country  awards. 

A  Methodist  Good  Will  Tour  will  be 
conducted  July  20-September  4,  to 
Europe,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Oslo  in  con- 
nection with  the  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference. Dr.  Karl  Quimbly,  450  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  will  direct  the 
tour. 

A  new  book,  Communism  and  the 
Churches,  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Lord  Roy 
has  just  been  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace.  Mr.  Roy  is  associate  minister  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York  City. 


Live  manger  scene  on  lawn  of  Richmondville  (N.Y.)  church. 
From  left  are:  Donna  Raymond,  Dicl{  Dibble,  Shelia  Hill,  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Slater,  Stan  Crapser,  Hill   Winchell,  and  Lawrence  Curtis. 


Bishop  Wic\e  tells  consecration  congregation  at  Westwood  (N.J.) 
that  church  symbolizes  faith  in  future.  Dist.  Supt.  Harold  Nl 
Smith  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rhinesmith  participated  in  the  scrvice\ 
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